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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE--ITS PAST AND PROMISE. 


HE great beauty of the World’s Fair buildings 
has awakened a widespread interest in the sub- 
ject of architecture, while the classic style of 
design chosen in almost every instance for their 
construction, clearly indicates the bias of the 
impulse our national development will undoubt- 
edly receive from this exhibition. 

The history of architecture, since the Greeks be- 
queathed us their great models, has been marked by a 
succession of departures from their classic perfection, 
instigated by altered conditions and a love of novelty, 
with the oft-repeated result of abuses and extravagan- 
. cies leading to a reaction and a return to these original 

standards of simplicity and purity. After each reced- 
ing tide, however, there remains a rich deposit of 
valuable and lasting material to swell the resources of 
the gifted, thoughtful designer, but redounding to the 
confusion of the unskilled practitioner, who uses his 
increased wealth further to disfigure our fair landscape. 

Despite the unusual conditions under which our 
national career was inaugurated, our American ventures 
in architecture have been no exception to this rule, and our brief history 
has already chronicled the rise and flow of one such tide. Scattered 
about among the nightmares of the so-called ‘‘ Queen Anne” craze, and 
the distorted features of the Romanesque revival, making a most restful 
contrast with their dignity and harmonious proportions, are to be found 
the monuments of our classic epoch—the old Colonial mansions. 

Those which belong strictly to the Colonial period in point of time 
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were built before the glories of the Renaissance in the Old World had 
faded away, and the most notable of them in Virginia and Maryland were 
erected by English lords and gentlemen, who naturally modeled them 
after the fashion of their own manor-houses, with surroundings befitting 
the habits and tastes of landed gentry. 

One may imagine the satisfaction it must have afforded the builders 
brought over from England for this purpose, to have so much in the 
natural conditions to favor completion of effects in accordance with the 
ideals of their old Greek teachers. Free to choose a site from almost 
indefinite space, with an eye to the play of light and atmosphere, with no 
aggressive neighboring houses to conciliate, they must have reveled in the 
prodigality of nature, which gave them a countless choice of elevations, 
with endless vistas stretching away on every side through the transparent 
atmosphere to the sunny skies. The river furnished a pretext from which 
to graduate the historic terraces, and there upon the banks of the James 
were placed in classic mould those stately mansions, which were destined 
not only to form the basis of our only characteristic architectural develop- 
ment, but, in enshrining the domestic virtues, were to typify the best the 
world has known of generous hospitality. The lesser houses were, as a 
matter of course, built in imitation of the greater; and, having as yet no 
architects of our own, we were too remote to feel the fluctuations and 
digressions which followed the Renaissance in France and England ; so 
that the reaction again to classic simplicity, which came with the unearth- 
ing of Pompeii, was to us only a continuance in the same channel. The 
graceful, refined decoration of the ‘‘ First Empire,” which reached us after 
its introduction into England by the Adams Brothers, was, therefore, in 
perfect harmony with the other Greek forms embodied in our own style of 
architecture, its use marking a progress rather than a change, distinguish- 
ing later types from the earlier of those structures, which are now all 
included under the head ‘* Colonial.” 

There were almost as many variations of the Colonial style as there 
were States, but everywhere is preserved its characteristic simplicity and 
CHINA purity of proportion, the differences being usually trace- 
able to diversities of climate, and character and habits 
of the people. For instance, the earlier houses have no 
porches, or only small ones, but terraces instead ; which 
‘ was in accordance with English models, since in that 

northern, bleak clime it was important to give free play to the sunlight 
rather than seek protection from its heat through a portico. As the style 
began to be applied with more freedom and independence, this feature was 
introduced, its object probably having been largely decorative in the north- 
ern latitudes, where a compromise was made by a one-storied porch, thus 
shutting off only part of the rooms from the sun ; while in the South, both 
comfort and grandeur were attained by great columns stretching across the 
entire length and breadth of the front. These sectional differences defined 
themselves more and more clearly as the national growth stamped its 
character with greater distinctness upon our architecture, its purity in New 
England being preserved with a Puritan conscientiousness suggesting bare- 
ness, in accordance with their all pervasive ideals of repression, while on 
the contrary, with increasing wealth and luxury, the tendency of the 
Southern cavaliers was toward a richer detail in embellishment. It is 
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significant and suggestive that our only characteristic development in this 
line should have been almost exclusively domestic, and though in the main 
a logical sequence of the simple conditions and requirements of a practical 
life, yet our forefathers were unconsciously raising monuments to that 
unity of spirit which was to endure and 
triumph centuries later through an issue 
involving the sweeping aside of a national 
institution and the spilling of a nation’s 
best blood. 

Every artistic flowering in the world’s 
history has been the expression of a com- 
mon idea or impulse in a national growth, 
and this was exemplified with us both in 
the bias and limitations of our Colonial 
architecture. Our beginnings as a nation 
were when man the individual had emerged 
from man the type, and this spirit of in- 
dividual self-assertion found its first active 
and practical expression upon our shores. 
Little did our Puritan ancestors dream, as 
each built for himself a habitation where 
he could set up a family altar to worship 
his God as he chose, that they were per- 
petuating the same spirit which moved their Cavalier antagonist to 
enshrine his feudal instinct within a temple befitting his ideal, where he, 
likewise in independent solitude, might realize the splendid traditions of 
lordly supremacy which filled his imagination. Yet this common germ of 
freedom, springing up in such different soils, was to give the unity in 
variety constituting a nation, which is the most remarkable expression of 
an age of individualism, while it was the common, living element which 
crystallized the baronial splendor of the Cavalier with the severe 
simplicity of the Puritan in that divinest product of civilization—‘‘Home.” 

The reasons pointed out for this domestic nature in the building include 
the explanation of its limitations ; since, consistent with the tendency of 
the age which gave us birth, as well as with the peculiar genius of our 
people, the process of our development is reversed, and instead of 
moving on as a homogeneous whole like the peoples of old, at certain 
periods bursting forth with a simultaneous impulse in one direction, our 
civilization was specialized and individualized from the first. Hence 
when architecture had fulfilled the first practical requirements of a simple 
life, by providing a separate habitation for each family, with a few public 
buildings and churches in the same unostentatious style, it was laid aside 
for more important material pursuits, not to be again resumed until it, too, 
should have taken its place as one of the many specialized parts, its 
growth to be fostered and directed by those who select its study and 
practice for a life work. Naturally the individualized parts of such a 
civilization had not kept equal pace, our artistic progress being left far 
behind by the material ; so that our nineteenth century architecture has 
evolved along with the slowly evolving architect himself, giving rise to the 
accusation that since we have had architects we have had no architecture. 
This state of affairs, however, is by no means confined to America, for 
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the whole world of architects is struggling in the maze of tradition and 
complex modern demands, though it must be admitted that our land is 
marred by more and worse abortions than other modern countries ; for 
the same Yankee instinct which begets the money for gigantic structures is 
nothing loth to extend its inventive aberrations into the architectural field. 

It is from such ignorant practitioners, as well as from the more thought- 
ful but servile copyist, that we hope to be delivered by the new impulse 
the World’s Fair buildings have given us, through the medium of genius 
allied to scholarly attainment. At last, it is believed, this handful who are 
working in the right direction may prevail, and mark an era in the evolution 
of our architecture which can not be an invention or creation of one or 
several, but necessarily a slow growth of accumulative effort and study. 
All writers on the subject agree that, in this eclectic age, the best hope for 
modern styles is that each nation should develop from the historic style 
most in accord with its spirit and nature as evidenced by that period in its 
history when its architecture seems instinct with life and meaning. 
Whether, at our present stage of development, it is fair to determine any 
such point in America is a question, yet the present work of our best 
exponents would seem to be in harmony with the classic form of our only 
historic monuments, the old Colonial structures, suggesting the pleasing 
probability of our being called upon to link the sentiment of the past with 
the glories of the future. 

This query is specially relevant, since it is already clearly demonstrated 
that domestic architecture will be a dominant feature in the formation of 
our national style, and at least it may be reasonably claimed that our 
happy results in fitting this classic covering to varying conditions of 
climate and life in the past should encourage the belief that, with added 
centuries of experience and knowledge, it may be expanded to meet the 
complex demands of our luxurious civilization. Certainly these great old 
halls and symmetrical arrangement of rooms combine the three requisites 
of dignity, picturesqueness and comfort, with ample space for the intro- 
duction of modern conveniences, and, in the South particularly, it is 
doubtful whether we shall ever find an outer garment more beautiful and 
graceful. When our bay and tower epidemic shall have passed, we 
perhaps may realize how strikingly these great pillared porches and ample 
proportions are adapted to the needs of our life, uniting with our wealth 
of shade trees to suggest the coolness and space so grateful in a warm 
climate. 

Should it not be numbered among the greatest of our vaunted ante- 
bellum glories that in the South our American version of the classic 
received its most beautiful and artistic interpretation, while the full- 
length columns of the two-storied porch of our fagade has succeeded 
in preserving a striking resemblance in outward form to the appearance of 
the original Greek temple? It is curious to trace this to a fleeting, 
artificial reproduction in the nineteenth century upon this soil of ours, of 
some of the conditions in which this ancient art had its root, perhaps 
assisting in the fitting of its garment to the structure of our civilization, 
and infusing into it the indispensable accompaniment of life and meaning. 
We find the same sunny skies, the easy, self-indulgent existence made possible 
by exhaustless natural resources, while all labor being relegated to slaves, 
there was abundant opportunity to steep the senses in the delight of living, 
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to which the balmy air and Nature’s bounty invited. With the increasing 
estrangement from his energetic, commercial Northern brother, self-interest 
contributed to foster a natural aristocratic instinct, and, like the Greek of 
old, led him more and more to withdraw himself into his own narrow 
boundaries, stigmatizing the rest of the world as ‘‘ barbarians.” Here he 
established himself in his own domestic stronghold, engrossed in perfecting 
its beauty and comfort, confining his intercourse to neighbors with similar 
interests and sympathies, all alike absorbed in full enjoyment of the 
existence for which there was such abundant provision. 

As we of a later generation look back with saddened, broader vision, 
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with reverent tenderness recognizing the blindness mingling with noble, 
chivalrous ideals in the attempt to isolate a people and to foist upon an 
advanced civilization an institution bearing within itself the seeds of 
decay, may we not regard this one feature of artistic attainment as an 
enduring heritage remaining to us out of the sorrow and ruin which 
encompassed it? With the increasing contraction of our dimensions, 
however, and the demand for smaller dwellings, many modifications will be 
necessary; but it has been abundantly demonstrated that these may be 
made and the essential characteristics retained. 

But it should be borne in mind that it is not primarily the form of 
these structures, any more than of the closely allied World’s Fair buildings, 
which constitutes their excellence ; but the principle or idea which has 
instigated a free, intelligent application of these forms to existing needs 
and requirements. The perfection of Greek architecture has been aptly 
compared to the human body, the exterior form but the result of its con- 
struction, the consequence of needs and relation of parts. The Romans, 
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who were skilled engineers rather than architects in the higher sense, 
solved their wonderful constructive problems with little regard for artistic 
effect—not being an artistic people—but applied the forms of Greek con- 
struction merely as ornamental adjuncts, making of them a dress and not an 
essential part. One can readily see how this dress, if used at all, is a 
departure from pure art, and how the degrees of appropriateness and 
becomingness may vary ; but it is always separate and distinct from the 
body itself. This same necessary connection between the outer envelope 
and the construction veiled but not concealed, which was practiced by the 
Greeks, was also the glory of the French Gothic. The decadence of the 
latter began when this constructive genius transcended the bounds of 
the legitimate and reasonable, while an exuberant imagination distorted 
the application and meaning of its forms. The reaction from this excess 
of richness carried to absurdity was the Renaissance, the <=) 
greatest achievements of which were in Italy, and which 
held sway so long as classic forms were made freely and * 
intelligently to subserve modern needs; but when con- 7 4, WW 
venience and common sense were sacrificed to a slavish { A ITALY 
adherence to form, then mechanical, spiritless work resulted, and a decline 
was inevitable. 

Now, may it not be that if our national evolution shapes itself from the 
classic, its simplicity may serve as a wholesome restraint to that boldness 
and freedom bordering upon license, wherein lies the greatest danger to 
our American architect- ure, while this same dar- 
ing irreverence may save us from the ossification 
resulting from a worship —fiyof mere form? Then, 
too, since the practical element architecture 
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will attract to the profes- i A sion great numbers de- 
void of the artistic tem- perament which trans- 
cends forms, penetrating truths and principles 
underlying them, the great-: er part of our buildings 


for years to come will probably be prosaic imitations of the standards 
established by the few who excel and lead. There would certainly seem 
to be less harm for us, then, from this imperfect apprehension in the sim- 
ple, clearly defined features of the classic than in the intricacies of more 
elaborate construction with its thousand invitations to abuse. That, in the 
Gaeecse hands of the untutored, freedom soon degenerates into 

= sS license we have many painful evidences in the abor- 

_ Be tions belonging to the Queen Anne epoch, not to 

‘ichwiieess Mention the abuses of the Romanesque revival perpe- 
trated by ols be disciples of its great exponent, Richardson. 

It is because to this imperfect study and understanding of historic 
styles so many errors may be traced, and because the beginnings of all 
future developments must shape themselves necessarily from the past,that 
it is strongly advised by a recent writer, since it is impossible to master 
more than one, or at the most two, of these styles thoroughly in an ordinary 
lifetime, that each architect should choose for the pivot of his studies that 

_one of them most congenial to his taste. By constant investigation and 
experience he may become so familiarized with its principles and methods 
that its forms may be used and expanded to subserve his ends like the 
letters and words of a language, merely as a vehicle to express ideas more 
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or less eloquently and originally. He is not debarred from fitting to his 
purposes the details of other styles, wherever they can be harmonized ; but 
as a happy fusion. requires not only perfect mastery of his subject, but 
usually the hand of genius as well, such combinations are to be discouraged 
as dangerous for the mass of practitioners. By such a system of reasoned, 
methodical working, each along the line he likes best, in the search for the 
common truth at the basis of all, the different orbits will converge, and 
historic forms, used as a language not a law, will through new interpreta- 
tions lead on to the formation of a new style distinctively American. 

It was said of the beautiful 
creations of the French Re- 
naissance that ‘* The architects 
of the sixteenth century, who 
admired the remains of Roman 
antiquity, and in good faith be- 
lieved themselves to be inspired 
with a true sympathy for an- 
tique forms, used them by habit 
and tradition with a liberty so 
complete, and knew so _ well 
how to submit them to the ne- 
cessities of the times that they 
transformed but did not copy 
them. Antique art was, as it 
were, a language which they 
translated so that, wishing to 
speak in Latin, they really 
spoke in good French.” 

It is these premonitions of 
American tone in the guise of 
purity and beauty which makes 
the hope and glory of these 
much quoted World’s Fair 
buildings, while in their deco- 
ration there have already been 
hazarded several successful ex- 
periments in new forms. Nota- 
ble among these is the ingen- 
ious arrangement of every va- 
riety of fishes in a conventional 
pattern to ornament the Fisheries building. This is not only curious and 
beautiful, but would seem eminently to fulfil the requisite that the exterior 
of a building should suggest the purpose of its interior. It would be absorb- 
ingly interesting, could we look forward and foresee what national pecul- 
iarity or bias will be perpetuated in the new conformations our architecture 
will undoubtedly evolve in process of time. 

A series of illustrations will serve to show an ingenious and striking 
resemblance which has been traced between forms of architecture and 
other prevalent forms of an era or nation, as portrayed in fashions and 
tendencies. It would be difficult to fancy even a possibility of a connection 
being established between the tops of our houses and the tops of our heads, 
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and yet in other civilizations the shapes of roofs and fashions of head-dress 
have undoubtedly been closely allied. But, admitting that the horns of 
the dilemma must be grasped by those who have set themselves apart for 
specialized study, it may well be asked what and how we who are not 
architects may contribute to the growth and advancement of this great art 
in our midst. 

The two great fundamental types—the Greek and the Gothic—were 
developed under directly opposite conditions. The Greeks were a people 
universally and instinctively artistic, hence as in all earlier civilizations 
their art in architecture was but one expression of an idea in their life, and 
the builders had the daily and intelligent sympathy and criticism of the 
public to serve as a help and corrective in his work. 

On the contrary, Viollet-le-duc tells us, the great Gothic movement 
was carried on by architects themselves with no interference from outsiders. 
Amidst the stormy, unsettled conditions of medieval times, the mass of 
people were absorbed in warlike pursuits, so that the study and practice 
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of architecture, like their religion and other scientific and artistic affairs, 
were entrusted to the clergy and the monasteries. When in process of 
time it extended itself to laymen, they were called upon by those wishing 
building done, and the matter was left entirely to them as skilled profes- 
sionals who understood their business. As the builders themselves came 
to realize what a power this exclusive knowledge gave them, they used 
every effort to confine it to a chosen few, to this end making constant addi- 
tions to the difficulties and intricacies of their constructive contrivances, 
these secrets being transmitted as a sacred inheritance from father to son. 
It was after the Italian wars, during the time of Charles VIII. and Louis 
XII. ,that French noblemen returned to France enthused with the beauties 
of the Italian Renaissance, and ordered their architects to build them pal- 
aces after those in Italy ; and here for the first time was felt that amateur 
dictation from clients which has helped greatly in these later days to bring 


in the reign of chaos. 
Now, since we may not be instinctive artists and will not be passive 
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onlookers, how may we avoid making of ourselves stumbling blocks of 
ignorance, retarding and destroying the elevation and advancement of this 
art? Viollet-le-duc says: ‘The only true and healthy architecture of a 
country is that which everybody in it can understand, discuss and to a cer- 
tain extent practice ;” but it is important for us to apply this to ourselves 
with great caution and reserve, at our present stage of artistic enlighten- 
ment. This truth he was emphasizing in an appeal primarily to French 
architects of this age to emancipate themselves from academic restraint 
which, in its slavish devotion to antique forms, is resulting in a lifeless, 
artificial style, foreign to the tastes and requirements of the people. 
But we must bear in mind that the people referred to are artistic by instinct, 
an instinct which not only furnished a revolution, but absolutely new cre- 
ations in the applications and forms of architecture ; while their taste has 
been elevated and their judgment corrected by habitual contact with the 
highest types of art. 

We have been only too ready to learn by heart axioms directed to pro- 
fessionals and more advanced peoples, reminding them that the only 
enduring basis for architectural development is common-sense adaptations 
to needs. The result has been very much like allowing a lot of lawless 
children to dictate a course of study to pursue at school, before they have 
learned to read and spell. Common sense in art does not mean our rad- 
ical, business-like acceptation of the terms involving a suspicious defense 
of itself from the incursions of beauty as opposed to its prime object of 
looking out for ‘‘number one.” Neither is this element to be ignored and 
supposed by the misplaced enthusiasm of that rapidly increasing body of 
would-be disciples who, unfortunately, have made the pursuit of art a 
fashionable cult before it has asserted itself as a needed expression. It 
is difficult to determine whether the artist is most hindered in his work by 
the vulgar dictation of the one who proudly and defiantly declares he 
knows nothing of art, but he does ‘* know what he likes,” implying a 
shrewd recognition of the need for a smart business man’s watchfulness, 
to protect his enterprise from the introduction of these unpractical theo- 
ries of art; or, on the other hand, from the professed devotee to art, 
usually in feminine guise, whose desultory study has too often had the 
effect of addling her brain with confused bits of odds and ends, which she 
confidently asserts her right to incorporate pell-mell into the home where 
she may certainly expect by the accumulation of eccentricities to be 
crowned by adoring friends with that vague term ‘‘ artistic.” 

No; common sense is the justification but not the limitation of art, 
and we must choose whether our architecture shall embody the perfect 
blending of use and beauty like the Greek, or the separation of the two 
like the Roman. There can be no lasting beauty without truth; but truth 
may exist without external beauty, and so our search H 
must be if we would attain the highest art, after re- 
conciling our complex, practical demands with beau- 
tiful forms through a reasoned, appropriate applica- 
tion. 

Unfortunately our architecture is but too faith-' 
fully chronicling our present civilization, and the 
story will portray an enormous overgrowth of riches 
thrust into the hands of a race suffering from a one- 
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sided development directly opposed to the art instinct. Its main interest 
will consist in an exhibition of the seedless vagaries of an age and country 
of individualism at its crude, rampant stage before its forces have been 
concentrated and disciplined by high, universal influences. But, while we 
can not restrain the recording inscriptions, it is for us to choose whither 
they shall tend, so that the continued recital may be of an ever growing love 
for the refined and beautiful, stimulating noble effort while restraining 
vulgar license, our unparalleled material resources arraying themselves 
upon the side of the highest and best, until infusing our vigorous young 
civilization into dead forms of the past, they shall glow with a fire and 
meaning unprecedented in the annals of the world. 

For is it not the compensation of individualism that, as each part is an 
independent factor, so involuntary movement of the whole is replaced by 
a conscious volition towards selected paths. We may each, then, choose 
so to direct our thought and study as to be able to lend the stimulus of 
discriminating sympathy begotten of understanding, with reverent apprecia- 
tion of all true effort. 

But there is another aspect of the subject which appeals more strongly, 
because more personally, to most of us than mere national pride, and that 
is the enlargement and enriching of life which comes with the introduc- 
tion of art, accompanied by ‘‘that love of the ordered and living fairness 
of the world which at bottom is the life of art.” Withits advent comes the 
quickening of the senses to new impressions of the world and the things in 
the world, while the habit of contemplation from the side of the beautiful 
opens up such unlooked-for possibilities and new meanings that we seem 
hitherto to have moved along without eyes and ears. 

John Addington Symonds says: ‘‘It is the privilege of art to quicken 
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feeling and to lead our souls through all the labyrinths of life as in a vision. 
Sculpture and painting in particular teach us to see what is noteworthy in 
the form of man, and in the face of nature. Not many weeks ago I 
walked in the light of a mellow, July sunset along the Serpentine, watch- 
ing the crowd of men and boys who bathe there. I recognized how 
impossible it would be to reproduce in its complexity of interest and 
beauty what I saw before me—the space, the atmosphere, the massive trees 
the luminosity of the sky 
above, the sheeny, troubled 
surface of the pond, and 
above all the innumerable 
groups and changeful atti- 
tudes of the naked men in 
every posture. And yet, at <——- = 
the same time, it was borne 
in upon my mind that only 
through the service of art, 
through the labor of Greek 
sculptors and the service of me 
modern painters, was I at 
the proper point for discern- « 
ing what this common scene 
contained of beauty and in- 
terest. No painting could 
place in right relation to 

the whole and to the parts 

the multiplicity of marvels it offered to my vision. No sculpture could fix 
the grace inseparable from the movement in those men and lads. But 
except for years of training under this influence should I have had the 
eyes to see and the spirit to admire what was revealed to me ?” 

As all external nature becomes expressive and suggestive, so each 
faculty is invigorated and expanded, the whole scope of thought widened 
and made flexible to the will directing it into different channels. This 
suggests the crying need we Americans feel for avenues of escape from 
ourselves in our absorbed, feverish pursuit of material good, and a real 
enjoyment of art in any of its phases, whether of music, pictures, archi- 
tecture or books, furnishes just the re-creating and refreshing influence to 
supply this need. 

But, it may fairly be asked, how is one to attain this culture essential 
to a genuine understanding and helpful interpretation of art? The ques- 
tion is perplexing enough since this intimacy and love must come through 
familiar, continuous association with artistic objects; and, in our 
environment, these objects are not sufficiently numerous or accessible to 
assist materially in a general education. There would seem, then, noth- 
ing for the majority of us but to put ourselves in an attitude of waiting 
until this environment is created for us, but meanwhile to aid the artist in 
his task by sympathy, faith and patience, united with him in striving for 
the best attainment. However, the artist himself should not learn to 
depend too much upon his public in our present unregenerate state, but 
must content himself to forego popular recognition for a time, resisting 
ignorant demand and confining his appeal to the few, if he would establish 
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his work upon the highest basis. This guarding of his sacred treasure 
inviolate is not only the obligation iinposed upon him as an essential to its 
perfection, but is absolutely a condition of his connection therewith ; for 
whenever he is led astray by the popular voice, heeding its claims rather 
than the call of truth, he severs the bond which unites him with those 
who with passionate endeavor are striving after the highest expression of 
noble ideas. He is no artist who can thus be diverted from his search after 
the truth, and he must reap his reward in ultimate repudiation by the 

very public which tempted him aside; for consciously 
or unconsciously, learnedly or ignorantly, this public is 

=-fy Sooner or later arbiter in the eternal warfare between 
Feanct Truth and Falsehood, and conjointly with her ancient 
ally, ‘lime, surely and sternly pronounces upon the very error she has 
fostered. 

This fundamental basis of truth underlying all enduring effort rises 
above rules and conventions, furnishing an universal key to correct judg- 
ment by establishing its corollary that nothing false can live. We have 
daily proof of this in finding that what have once been objects of enthusi- 
astic admiration have, without any conscious advance in technical 
canigpe become wearisome and unsightly ; so that it may be accepted 
as the final test in ever manifestation of art that 
what we tire of is bad, whereas intimacy with what 
-1s good and true is a never-ending revelation of 
new beauties. 

The most familiar illustration of this may be 
found in our popular songs, which, when they have 
had the benefit of a wide application through the 
dissonant grind of street organs and the whistle of every passer-by, soon 
offend the ‘idectest sensibilities, including those who once w elcomed them 
as delightfully melodious. On the other hand, few, even of those who have 
been unable to extract any keen enjoyment from music of any kind, have 
failed to note the difference in degrees of pleasure upon hearing a Beetho- 
ven symphony or Wagnerian opera for the first time, and again after 
repetition has made it familiar. 

Our art for the present, then, must be reached through culture to which 
its specialized votary must be called by natural endowment or ardent 
, Fane devotion if he would contribute his mite to its ful- 
o le fillment. Meantime, a sympathetic public must learn 
its lesson of patient waiting, and instead of clamoring 
for what will immediately pander to ignorant gratifi- 

tags Cation, must apply itself to attaining needful enlighten- 
(@~ ment for enjoyment of the best. The plea of courage 
and frankness, in boldly avowing preference for the 
bad beddin of its appeal to one’s own crudeness, and condemning what is 
good because of its failure in this appeal, does not cover the sense of dis- 
proportion suggested between the criticiser and the criticised so that the 
positions become reversed, the art itself remaining the same while the 
critic’s avowal reflects only upon himself. The wise among us will rather 
withhold an opinion until knowledge entitles us to one, and meanwhile 
devote ourselves to acquiring this knowledge by seizing every opportunity 
to study the best models. 
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In this study the effort should be first to make it entirely uncritical and 
unconscious, for when occupied with the reasons why we should like a 
thing and the benefit we will get from it, the power of absorption is gone. 
Mrs. Browning says : 

* We get no good 

By being ungenerous even to a book, 

And calculating profits so much help 

By so much reading. 

It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Self-forward, headlong into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and love of truth, 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 

This steeping of one’s self in self-forgetful enjoyment is an indispensable 
preliminary to the birth of taste and discrimination, just as the exercise of 
the senses must always precede the awakening of a faculty. The eye, in 
time, by contact with true forms, is instinctively offended by any violation 
of them ; then comes reason with her ‘‘whys” and ‘‘wherefores,” leading 
up to.correct analysis and disciplined judgment. After this manner, each 
one working out his own education, shall we, following the inductive 
methods of our age, constitute ourselves an artistic people with whom the 
discipline of reason and experience shall replace the instinct of inheritance. 

‘* This is no age to get cathedrals built ; 

Did God then wait for one in Bethlehem ? 
Worst is not yet ; lo where his coming looms, 
Of Earth’s anarchic children latest born, 
Democracy, a Titan, who hath learned 

To laugh at Jove’s old-fashioned thunderbolts. 


FARMINGTON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
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Could he not also forge them if he-would ? 

He, better skilled, with solvents merciless, 
Loosened in air and borne on every wind, " 
Saps unperceived ; the calm Olympian height 
Of ancient order feels its bases yield, 

And pale gods glance for help to gods as pale. 
What will be left of good or worshipful, 

Of spiritual secrets, mysteries, 

Of fair religion’s guarded heritage, 

Heirlooms of soul, passed downward unprofaned 
From eldest Ind? This Western giant coarse, 
Scorning refinements which he lacks himself, 
Loves not, nor heeds the ancestral hierarchies, 
Each rank dependent on the next above 

In orderly gradation fixed as fate. 

King by mere manhood, nor allowing aught 

Of holier unction than the sweat of toil ; 

In his own strength sufficient, called to solve 
On the rough edges of society, 

Problems long sacred to the choicer few, 

And improvise what elsewhere men receive 

As gifts of deity ; tough foundling reared 
Where every man’s his own Melchisedeck, 
How make him reverent of a King of Kings ? 
Or judge self-made, executor of laws 

By him not first discussed and voted on ? 

For him no tree of knowledge is forbid, 

Or sweeter if forbid. How save the ark, 

Or Holy of Holies, unprofaned a day 

From his unscrupulous curiosity 

That handles everything as if to buy, 

Tossing aside what fabrics delicate 

Suit not the rough and tumble of his ways? 
What hope for those fine-nerved humanities 
That made earth gracious once with gentler arts. 
Now the rude hands have caught the trick of thought 


And claim an equal suffrage with the brain ?” 
Ione Estes Dodd. 
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MOSBY AT HAMILTON. 


Ege Loudon lanes, with swinging reins 
And clash of spur and sabre, 

And bugling of the battle horn, 

Six score and eight we rode at morn, 

Six score and eight of Southern born, 
All tried in love and labor. 


Full in the sun at Hamilton, 
We met the South’s invaders ; 
Who, over fifteen hundred strong, 
’Mid blazing homes had marched along 
All night, with Northern shout and song, 
To crush the rebel raiders. 


Down Loudon lanes, with streaming manes, 
We spurred in wild March weather ; 

And all along our war-scarred way 

The graves of Southern heroes lay, 

Our guide-posts to revenge that day, 
As we rode grim together. 


Old tales still tell some miracle 
Of saints in holy writing— 
But who shall say why hundreds fled 
Before the few that Mosby led, 
Unless the noblest of our dead 
Charged with us then when fighting ! 


While Yankee cheers still stunned our ears, 
Of troops at Harper's Ferry, 

While Sheridan led on his Huns, 

And Richmond rocked to roaring guns, 

We felt the South still had some sons 
She would not scorn to bury. 


Madison Cawein. 
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HE history of the silver legislation in the United States has progressed 
so far as to justify the position of those who favored a single stand- 
ard of value, that of gold, and to disappoint the expectation of those who 
declared themselves to be the ‘: friends of silver.” The Bland bill of 1878 
required the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase not less than two nor 
more:than four million dollars worth of silver bullion per month, and to 
cause the same to be coined, and permitted the holder of such coins to de- 
posit the same in the Treasury in sums of not less than ten dollars and to 
receive certificates therefor. By the act of July 14th, 1890, known as the 
Sherman bill, the Bland bill was repealed (the purchase and coinage of 
silver being continued for one year); and in lieu thereof the purchase of 
four and one-half millions of ounces of silver each month is required, to be 
paid for in United States Treasury notes payable in coin. It was found 
that only a limited part of the amount of dollars coined could be kept in 
circulation, all above about sixty millions finding its way back and remain- 
ing so much dead silver in the Treasury. The silver certificates, however, 
were received with much more favor. They began to be issued in the lat- 
ter part of the year 1879, and, except during times of great depression, 
the amount in circulation has corresponded roughly to the amount of 
dollars coined, less the actual coin in circulation. The Treasury notes, 
issued under the Sherman bill, payable in coin, practically gold, met with 
even more favor. The banks of New York have accepted them in pay- 
ment of Clearing House balances, for which purpose they refused to ac- 
cept silver certificates. The result of all this is that, notwithstanding 
the passage of two statutes which are without parallel in the history of 
money, and the issuing thereunder of four hundred and fifty millions of 
silver (or paper based on silver) in the face of the steady decline of that 
metal, the country remains on a gold basis. 

The fact that no amount of effort on the part of the Treasury has suc- 
ceeded in keeping in circulation more than about sixty millions of silver 
dollars, proves that under present conditions that amount is about the 
limit which the country will take. The ready circulation of the silver cer- 
tificates is accounted for in several ways. By the act of 1875 the National 
banks were prohibited from issuing bills of a less denomination than five 
dollars. By an act passed in 1886, silver certificates of one, two, and 
five dollars were directed to be issued. A place for a large amount of 
certificates was thus made. The contraction of the circulation of the 
National banks has also made place for nearly two hundred millions more. 
The enormous and growing business of the country has been sufficient to ab- 
sorb the silver certificates which have passed into circulation otherwise 

than above shown. 
. That such a vast amount of silver money should have been issued in 
face of a steady decline of silver and yet remain on a par with gold, has 
disappointed the expectations of those who opposed this legislation. By 
them it was expected that the ‘‘Gresham Law,” (that when two kinds of 
money of different intrinsic values and equal debt-paying power are in 
circulation, the cheaper will drive out the higher priced money) would 
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sooner come in operation. The result has not disproved this law, but has 
shown that under present conditions it takes effect at a later period than 
would have been the case one hundred years ago. Owing to the vast in- 
crease in the instruments of credit, and the immensely improved facility 
of making exchanges, the money in circulation (that is, the coins and 
notes) have a much less direct importance in effecting exchanges than for- 
merly. Of the total amount of exchanges annually made in the United 
States, only a very insignificant per cent. is made with money. The me- 
dia of exchange are mainly bank deposits, checks, bills of exchange, and 
clearings. This machinery of commerce takes the place of money, and 
is SO enormous that it has taken a much larger issue of depreciated silver 
to have effect than was at first expected. 

On the other hand the ‘friends of silver” have been disappointed in 
the hope that the issue of silver money would raise the general prices of 
commodities. It was claimed that by the demonetization of silver the 
purchasing power of gold was increased and the value of all other com- 
modities correspondingly decreased. Low prices, it was insisted, were due 
to the actual scarcity of money. But the result gives not the least sup- 
port to this claim. Notwithstanding the great addition to the money of 
the country, general prices have dropped still lower. Again, this result 
does not disprove the rule that an over-issue of inconvertible money will 
raise prices, but merely that the silver coin, certificates, and Treasury 
notes issued have borne so inconsiderable a proportion to the machinery 
of credits by which exchanges are effected, as not yet to raise prices. 

But the greatest blow to the ‘‘cause of silver” has been that, notwith- 
standing the passage of the Bland and the Sherman laws, its price has 
steadily declined. With any other commodity than silver there would be no 
dissent from ascribing this fall in price to the immense increase of produc- 
tion. The following table of Soetbeer (which corresponds in the main 
with the estimates made by the Director of the United States Mint) is given 
by Professor Taussig: * 

The average annual product of silver in 1851-55 was 886 thousand Kilograms. 
1856-60 ‘* Ss 
1861-65 ‘* 
1866-70 ‘* 1339 
1871-75 1969 
1876-80 ‘* 2450 


“sé 


1881-85 ‘* 2862 

The product in the year 1886 was 3021 os " 

1889 4237 “cc 


The ‘friends of silver” have chosen to ignore these facts, and to 
attribute the fall in price to the demonetization of silver by Germany in 
1871 and by the United States in 1873. Notwithstanding that under the 
Bland bill $2,000,000 of silver was purchased each month from 1878 to 
1891; and under the Sherman bill 4,500,000 ounces of silver have been 
purchased each month since July, 1890, (an amount which, at the then 
price of silver, about equaled the entire output of the mines of this coun- 


“See “Silver Situation in the United States,’’ by F. W. Taussig (1893) ; from which the foregoing state- 
ment as to the circulation of silver money has been taken, 
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try), its price has steadily declined. The bullion in a silver dollar, which 
in 1878 was worth about ninety cents, is now worth less than sixty cents. 
The sharp rise in silver bullion, which occurred within a few weeks after 
the passage of the Sherman bill, proved to be only the result of the sudden 
and extraordinary demand, and soon entirely disappeared. The present 
financial situation is universally attributed to the silver legislation. We 
find ourselves in the midst of a terrible monetary stringency which can have 
no other cause. There has been no over-speculation, no excessive building 
of railroads, no ‘‘ booming” of values, and no failure of crops. The Gov- 
ernment, however, stands with some three hundred and fifty millions of 
greenbacks which it must be always prepared to redeem in gold, and some 
four hundred and fifty millions of silver and silver currency which it must 
always keep at a par with gold ; and there is only about one hundred mil- 
lions of gold reserve in the Treasury. The steady and enormous purchases of 
silver, the steady decline of the gold reserve, have brought us nearer and 
nearer to the inevitable point where the Government will find itself unable 
to maintain its paper and silver currency at a par with gold. The existence 
of a party strenuously demanding free coinage, taken with the operations 
of existing statutes, has made European investors hesitate to hold our 
securities, has caused them to be returned to us in large quantities, and has 
brought about the hoarding of gold in this country. This well-founded 
distrust among leading investors and financial men in the world has con- 
gested trade and, filtering down to the small depositor, has led him in 
blind apprehension to make ‘*runs” on his bank. Of course no one will 
say that the situation in this country has not been intensified and, perhaps, 
precipitated by an unfavorable condition abroad. Had there been no 
Baring failure in England, or break-up of the Panama Canal scheme in 
France, or no Australian disturbance, our day of reckoning might have 
been postponed. But the coming of such a day was inevitable. 

This is the situation that the Congress of the United States must pres- 
ently deal with. The silver question has at last come to a climax, and 
must be settled. In the main, scientifically, at least, it is simple. We 
have a law which has been demonstrated to be very injurious. It should 
at once be repealed. We should at least take steps to assure the soundness 
of our paper and silver money. But the silver question practically is far 
from being one of mere monetary science. In such form it could. produce 
no trouble, indeed it never could have arisen. Unfortunately this question 
has become political, and has gone into the minds of the politicians, and 
to some extent into the minds of the people in such a shape that a matter 
of easy solution has become doubtful and difficult, and its outcome fraught 
with a real danger of enormous loss and suffering to the country. Although 
it has often been done before, I will give some account of the passage of 
the Bland bill. 

The act of 1792 provided for the coinage of silver dollars with full 
legal tender power containing four hundred and sixteen grains of standard 
silver, the ratio between gold and silver being fixed at 15:1. Up to the 
year 1805 about one million four hundred thousand of these dollars were 
coined, when their coinage was peremptorily ordered stopped by Mr. 
Jefferson (because the foreign dollars in circulation were upwards of two 
grains heavier than ours), and no more were coined until 1836. Up to 
the passage of the act of 1834, silver at the legal ratio of 15:1 was cheaper 
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than gold, and consequently silver coins alone were in circulation. The 
coins used were foreign coins and American half-dollars and lesser coins, 
which latter the mints issued in considerable quantities. By the act of 
1834, the legal ratio between silver and gold was fixed at 16:1, it being 
understood that this was higher than the market rate, and that the effect 
would be to drive out silver and introduce gold. This law was approved 
by Andrew Jackson and passed by his friends in Congress. Under the 
provisions of this law silver gradually ceased to circulate, and gold became 
the money of the country.* By the act of 1837, the alloy in the silver 
dollar was changed so as to make that coin weigh 412} grains standard 
silver, but this did not affect its intrinsic value. 

The enormous output of gold consequent upon the discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, Australia and other places further reduced the value of gold with 
respect to other commodities. Prior to 1853 the smaller silver coins 
were proportionate parts of a dollar; that is, two halves were equal in 
bullion value to a dollar, as were four quarters, ten dimes, etc. Owing to 
excess of value the smaller coins, especially the halves and quarters, like 
the dollars, were melted up and disappeared. There was serious incon- 
venience felt for the lack of small change. This led to the passage of 
the act of 1853, which is said by Laughlin to be really the act which 
demonetized silver in the United States. The act did not in terms men- 
tion the silver dollar. It was then worth $1.04, and of course no dollars 
were coined for circulation. It had never been used as money. Up to 
1853 only about 2,500,000 of these dollars had been coined since the 
establishment of the Mint. None were in circulation, but all had been 
melted and sold as bullion, except such as were preserved in museums or 
in the hands of collectors. 

It was stated by Mr. C. L. Dunham, in debating the bill, that the 
United States had but ‘ta single gold standard,” and that it was pro- 
posed ‘*to preserve that standard, adapting silver to it and regulating 
silver by it.” Speaking for the Committee of Ways and Means, he said : 
‘*They desire to have the standard of currency to consist of gold only, 
and that these silver coins shall be entirely subservient to it, and that they 
shall be used rather as tokens than as standard currency.” Accordingly 
the act of 1853, reduced the weight of the half-dollar from 206} to 192 
grains of standard silver, and that of the quarter, dime and half-dime, 
proportionally. The pure silver in 100 cents was reduced from 371.25 
grains to 345.6 grains, and as this was more than the difference in value 
between the dollar in gold and the dollar in silver, the new coins could 
no longer be melted into bullion at a profit. The foregoing is a brief 
synopsis of the silver legislation up to 1873.+ 

Up to the year 1873 there had been coined over eight hundred millions 
of gold, and only eight millions of silver dollars. From the year 1834 the 
silver dollar had been worth from a half cent to five cents more than its 
face value. The country had been upon a gold basis for many years 


Why, when two kinds of coin of the same debt-paying power but different intrinsic value exist, the 


cheaper will drive the more valuable out of circulation. is easily understood, If the bullion in a silver 
dollar were worth one dollar and two cents, and the gold dollar oniy worth one dollar, each having the 
same legal tender power, the ordinary person might spend either indiflerently But the money broker 
would understand the difference, and would speedily exchang + his gold dolar for asilver dollar which he 
would melt up and have left enough bullion to buy another gold dollar and two cents profit. It is said 
upon good authority that a difference of a quarter of one per cent , or even less, between the values of two 
coins, is sufficient to drive the more valuable one out of circulation. 

tSee Laughlin’s History of Bimetallism in the United States. 
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excepting during the greenback period. The only silver coins in use were 
subsidiary, with a legal tender power of five dollars. So far as the pres- 
ent was concerned there was no necessity of revising the coinage laws. 
The law could not affect existing conditions. But the course of events 
was not difficult to understand. The war had brought about a very large 
issue of inconvertible paper money, with the consequent speculation and 
inflation of values. Values had to come back to a real basis, as surely as 
a stone tossed into the air must fall. The act providing for the resump- 
tion of specie payments had not been passed, but was clearly a future 
necessity. 

It was a wise foresight to put our coinage laws in proper shape. A bill 
providing for the revision of the laws pertaining to the mint and coinage 
of the United States was accordingly prepared by Mr. John Jay Knox, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and his report upon the subject was 
laid before Committee on Finance of the Senate, in May, 1870. The bill 
was a recast of the former laws relating to the mint and to coinage, and 
contained many other matters of a technical nature, besides the omis- 
sion of the silver dollar from the list of coins. Such was the source of 
this celebrated bill, which, carrying out the policy of the act of 1853, as 
above shown, dropped the silver dollar from the list of coins ; and, after 
having been before Congress for more than two years, became a law in Feb- 
ruary, 1873. It is interesting to note that this act did not destroy the full 
legal tender power of the silver dollar. This was done by the act of June, 
1874.* 

There is not a question of the propriety and the wisdom of the provis- 
ion dropping the silver dollar from the list of coins. It was proper 
because, as the act was a revision of existing laws, their spirit and the 
settled policy of the United States had to be carried out. It was wise 
because it was thought absurd to have a gold dollar and a silver dollar at 
one and the same time the unit of value. The history of the country 
had shown this. Although Alexander Hamilton had attempted to estab- 
lish a double standard, this had proved te be impossible. The relative 
value between gold and’ silver was constantly changing. Under the ratio 
of 15:1 fixed by Hamilton, silver was the standard of value and substan- 
tially the only currency until 1834. Under the ratio of 16:1 fixed by the act 
of 1834, silver was driven out and gold became the standard of value. A 
parallel condition of affairs had existed in France, where at the ratio of 
15}:1 silver was the money of that country until after the gold discoveries, 
when gold took its place. Gold was the standard of value in the leading 
commercial nations of Europe. There was, therefore, very sound reasons 
that the silver dollar should no longer be coined. There was no thought 
of bimetallism before the country. 

Returning to the history of the bill, the following summary is given by 
Professor Laughlin;+ ‘+ Far from having been accomplished surrep- 
titiously, the discontinuance of the silver dollar was very well-known through 
the attention given it by the Secretary of the Treasury in his reports for 
1870, 1871 and 1872. The bill, substantially as passed, was the work of 
John Jay Knox, and was transmitted by Secretary Boutwell to Senator 
Sherman, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, April 25, 1870 ; 


“U.S. Rev. Stat., Section 3586, 
tHistory of Bimetallism, pages 96, 07. 
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the bill was sent out for criticism and suggestions to no less than thirty 
persons familiar with the mint and with coinage operations ; it was printed 
thirteen times by order of Congress ; it was considered during five different 
sessions of the Senate and House ; the debates on the bill in the Senate 
occupy sixty-six, and in the House seventy-eight, columns of the ‘Con- 
gressional Globe,’ and it was not finally passed until February 12, 1873.” 

Mr. Knox, in his report to the Secretary of the Treasury, accompany- 
ing the bill when laid before Congress, said: ‘‘ The coinage of the silver 
dollar piece . . . is discontinued in the proposed bill.” He shows 
the difference in value between the gold and silver dollars, and further 
says: ‘*The present laws, consequently, authorize both a gold dollar 
unit and a silver dollar unit, differing from each other in intrinsic value. 
The present gold dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, 
and the silver dollar is discontinued.”* This change was noticed by 
the experts to whom the bill was sent for examination, E. B. Elliott 
afterwards Government Actuary, Robert Patterson, Dr. Linderman, formerly 
Director of the Mint, and J. R. Snowden, also at one time Director of the 
Mint. Each one of them, in written suggestions submitted to Congress 
with the bill, called attention to the discontinuance of the silver dollar. + 

This evidence, of course, absolutely does away with the charge that the 
silver dollar was ‘‘ surreptitiously” demonetized. It was a strange ‘‘con- 
spiracy ” that would unfold its plot to Congress by means of reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Furthermore. Laughlin shows that the fact 
that the bill adopted the gold standard and that silver was made subsidiary 
was several times disclosed in the debates. Mr. Kelly (Pennsylvania), for 
example, explained the necessity of having one standard coin, with ‘‘a 
subsidiary coinage of silver.” He afterwards asserted that he did not know 
the bill demonetized silver. If Congress was not aware that the silver 
dollar was dropped it was not the fault of the bill, either in its original or 
final shape, nor was it the fault of the Secretary of the Treasury. So 
completely is the absurdity of this charge shown by this evidence, and so 
repeatedly has the evidence been made public, that it would be unneces- 
sary to refer to it in this paper, except that the false charge is still daily 
reiterated. + 

This act of 1873 has led to perhaps the strangest and most costly 
delusion which ever existed in the history of this country. There can be 
no doubt that the razson a’ctre of the Bland bill was the expectation of 
paying debts with a cheaper money. The silver dollar was worth in 1873 
about a half-cent premium. In 1876 it was worth about eighty-nine cents. 
But for this great fall in price the Bland bill would never have been 
heard of. In the main, the silver party in the Congress of the United 
States were but the Greenbackers fighting upon another plan. The law 


* Sen. Mis. Doc. No. 152, 2d Session 41st Congress, p. 11. 

+ H. R, Exec. Doc. No. 307, 2a Session 41st Congress, p. p. 70, 19, 80, 38. 

{An article in the Fortnightly Rev-ew of June, 1893, entitled the ‘Currency Crisis in the United States,” 
by Mr. Morton Frewen, bases the charge of fraud upon the following language of Mr. Sherman: ‘The 
five-franc piece of France will be the exact equivalent of a dollar of the United States in our silver 
coinage; and again, ‘‘The bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French,"’ ete. The 
French five-frane piece consisted of twenty-five grammes of silver nine-tenths fine. The act of 1873 
provided that ‘the weight of the half-dollar shall be twelve grammes and one-half agramme ; the quarter 
dollar and the dime shall be respectively one-half and ove-fifth of the weight of said half-dollar."”. Thus a 
dollar, that is two half-dollars, would be the exact equivalent of the five-frane piece of France and the 
Latin Union. Clearly Mr. Sherman meant no more than this. He did not mean to say, nor did he say, 
that asilver dollar would be coined under the act; but merely that the five-frane piece would be the 
equivalent of a dollar in our money. which it is exaetly. Our dollar of 412 1-2 grains was about 26 grains 
heavier thai the five-frane piece. The author strangely enough does not cite the statute which he 
criticises, but the section of the bill in its first shape, which never became a law. 
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providing for an additional issue of greenbacks was vetoed by President 

Grant in 1874. Defeated in the effort to secure as the currency of the 
country fiat money, or money which depended for its value upon the 
‘‘Government’s stamp,” they became the champions of ‘‘silver,” as the next 
easiest way to enable debtors to pay debts. 

The situation, in simple words, was this: The act of 1875 had pro- 
vided for the resumption of specie payments on January 1, 1879. The 
phenomenal fall in the price of silver had occurred in 1876. The business 
of the country was ina condition of extreme stagnation. The process 
of settling for the extravagancies of the greenback period was going on. 
The East, being the old and richer part of the country, had advanced 
large sums of money to the West. Enormous debts had been created by 
municipalities. Land ‘‘booms” had flourished and collapsed. The 
farmers had borrowed money under ten per cent. interest laws. Fore- 
closure proceedings against counties, towns and individuals abounded upon 
all sides. Many municipalities and some States were repudiating their 
obligations, The position of the debtor was indeed a hard one. It is 
always difficult and painful to pay the penalty for folly or extravagance, no 
matter how good may have been che motive of the person who suffers. 
The question had a moral and a scientific side; there was no doubt of the 
right course as to either. The only thing to do was to pay the debts, or 
settle them under bankruptcy proceedings. Any attempt to repudiate or 
scale debts was rascality, pure and simple. No matter what was the suf- 
ering of debtors, it was better that it should be borne than that the whole 
country should be steeped in dishonesty. 

Putting aside, however, the moral aspect of the question, far the 
cheapest way to settle the debts was to do as we did, resume specie pay- 
ments upon a gold basis. The prosperity consequent upon resumption 
soon put a different face upon all financial matters. To have issued more 
greenbacks would have given temporary relief, but would ultimately 
have plunged the people into still more distress. It would have been what 
the increasing dose of opium is tothe opium eater. To have adopted free 
coinage and resumed specie payments upon a silver basis, would have 
been many degrees better than a paper issue, but still far more costly than 
a gold basis. It would have resulted in a scaling of all debts by as much 
as the bullion value of the silver dollar had fallen below its value in gold, 
at least twenty-five per cent. But we would have found ourselves the 
only civilized people using a silver currency. The growers of wheat in 
the West and cotton in the South would have had to sell their surplus 
crops in foreign countries, not in the gold coin of those countries, but in 
silver at a price which varies each day, and subject to the exactions of 
brokers. Trading with Europe upon the terms of Mexico, India and 
China, this great intelligent, progressive people, the foremost of all 
peoples in material civilization, how long could we have rested under 
the harassing and expensive disadvantage ? 

Notwithstanding these plain considerations, an ardent and excited 
‘‘silver” party arose in Congress. It was not confined to the Green- 
backers pure and simple, of whom nothing better could be expected. 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers is a typical inflationist ; he fancies that in paper 
money, or failing in that, in depreciated silver, he has found the ‘missing 
ingredient,” which will make values without labor, and pay debts without 
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cost ; he does not know that his theories are without foundation ; he is 
not aware that all his plans have already been tried in one form or an- 
other. But some of the most distinguished and honored men in Congress 
joined the movement ; men who could by no means be classed as Green- 
backers or inflationists, but who were vigorous of intellect and well 
informed, successful in their respective callings, high in character, and 
possessing the confidence of the people not only locally but generally. 
Many of the declarations and acts of such men may fairly be ascribed to 
what is termed ‘‘ politics.” Each of the great parties has treated the ques- 
tion neither seriously or candidly, but has tossed it back and forth, hoping to 
gain an advantage by tactical maneuvers, and by concessions that were more 
apparent than real. But after all due allowance is made there remain the 
acts and words upon this subject, of many men of real ability and patriot- 
ism, which can only be explained upon the ground of a temporary craze. 

When, in 1876, the extraordinary fall of silver became known, the 
question began to to be asked, why does the silver dollar not circulate ? 
It suddenly dawned upon Congress and the country at large that silver had 
been demonetized. It was excitedly asked, how did this ‘* tremendous 
change” take place, and so few senators or representatives know anything 
about it? Many explanations were made. and many distinguished men 
such as Garfield, Blaine, Beck, Kelly, Stewart, Howe and Voorhees 
declared that when they voted for the bill they did not know that it 
dropped the silver dollar from the list of coins. 

The ‘‘tremendous change” was not in the law of 1873, as has been 
shown, but in the price of silver. Had silver not fallen in price, none of 
these questions would have been asked, and none of these explanations 
made. It was quite natural that a technical bill, drawn by Government 
officials and experts, with no ‘' politics” in it, and relating to such a 
purely artificial subject as coinage. should not have been generally under- 
stood in Congress. Neither silver nor gold was in circulation at the time. 
It is more than probable that, had the attention of every member of the 
House and Senate been directly called to the fact that the silver dollar was 
dropped, the bill would still have passed without serious opposition. 
Considering the price of silver then and in the past, the history of silver 
money in the country, the policy of the Government declared in 1853,the 
opinions of trusted officials and persons intelligent and expert upon the 
subject, it is hardly possible that many members of Congress, not gifted 
with the prophetic power of looking into the future and foreseeing the 
great decline of silver, would have ventured to oppose a bill which was 
declared by such eminent authority to be for the best interest of the 
country. 

There was, however, no disposition to calm inquiry. Many senators 
and congressmen hastened to explain that they had taken no part, if not in 
passing, at least in understanding, the act of 1873. The law was declared 
to have been ‘‘ fraudulently and ‘‘surreptitiously”” passed. It was said to 
be the result of a ‘‘ vile conspiracy.” No one took the trouble to point out 
the conspirators, but terrible denunciations of ‘‘ gold bugs,” ‘* Wall street 
sharks ” and ‘‘ foreign manipulators,” were considered to be a sufficiently 
specific designation of the persons alluded to. It is strange that so great 
a wrong could have been committed, and yet, after years of search, no 
nearer approach than a denunciatory metaphor be made to the names of 
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the wrong doers. No effort was made to profit by the experience of 
foreign countries. Who were the wicked persons, and how were they 
benefited, that demonetized silver in England, in Germany, in the coun- 
tries forming the Latin Union, in Holland and in Sweden and Norway ? 
And showing how little men are aided by experience, even after the 
exposure in this country, the same wrong has since been committed in 
Austria and British India. The act was denounced as the ‘‘crime of 
1873.” The crime consisted in keeping the country on a gold basis after 
the resumption of specie payments, as it had been before the war. This 
maintained the credit of the country, secured to the holders of Government 
and other securities, as well as to all other debtors, payment of their dues 
in gold, or its equivalent. If this be a crime it is at least palliated by the 
consideration that, by reason thereof, every working man and woman in 
the country was made sure of sound money in payment for every day of 
labor. 

Not the least curious phase of this controversy has been the peculiar 
language used by the silver advocates. ‘‘ Figures of spache, Your Holi- 
ness,” said Father Tom, ‘‘are the pillars of the church ;” but however 
useful in theological controversy, they are entirely out of place in economic 
discussion. The subject is purely academic and technical, and not in the 
least allied to sentiment or imagination. The questions involved are 
intricate, depend upon the careful study of statistics and economic phe- 
nomena, and are by no means calculated to arouse the passions. Asa 
rule they are freely, if not somewhat scornfully, relegated by the orator 
and poet to the more laborious and humble, if not less useful, statistician 
and doctrinaire. Yet, from the beginning of this controversy, silver has 
been personified and treated as a lovable and deserving female who has 
been ‘‘ betrayed,” ‘‘ wronged,” and ‘‘deserted.” ‘‘She” been 
‘‘stricken down,” ‘knifed in the back,” outraged,” ‘‘ discriminated 
against,” and most contumaciously cast adrift. * 

It is strange to have to say that, whenever a man buys a tin pan 
instead of a silver one, he ‘‘discriminates” against silver ; or should he 
determine that the exigencies of his household demanded pewter spoons 
instead of silver plate, that he would thereby ‘‘ betray her ;” or should he 
purchase a gold ring instead of a silver one, that the white metal would 
thereby be ‘‘stricken down.” On the other hand, should he be so noble 
and enlightened as to present his wife with a silver buckle instead of a gold 
one, or purchase a silver inkstand instead of one of glass, it is a relief to 
think that in this case at least, he ‘‘ pats her on the back,” or ‘‘chucks her 
under the chin.” 

It was no easy matter to discuss an economic question thus befuddled. 
In plain language what the act of 1873 did was to adopt a single gold 
standard of values, and to make silver coins subsidiary ; but those who 
have opposed this legislation and sought to repeal it, have never been able 
to conduct the discussion in language adapted to the subject. 

Out of the curious delusion that the demonetization of silver was the 
result of a conspiracy accomplished by fraudulently and secretly omitting 
the silver dollar from the list of coins; without the advice of any one con- 
nected with the Government whose official duties and special training made 
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him familiar with the subject ; not having tne approval of a single person 
known to be skilled in monetary science, whether monometallist or 
bimetallist ; without precedent in history; grounded upon a desire for 
inflation and framed in reckless disregard of known economic laws; the 
Bland bill of 1878, over the veto of President Hayes, and the Sherman 
bill of 1890, approved by President Harrison, became the law of this 
land. These laws have found favor alone with persons interested in 
producing silver, with inflationists, and with such others as have been 
deluded into the belief of the preposterous story of the ‘‘fraud and con- 
spiracy of 1873.” The present widespread panic, and its consequent 
losses and suffering, is the result of their pernicious provisions. The 
good sense of the people, at last aroused, will doubtless soon repeal the 
existing law, and the silver craze will pass into history as one of the most 
extraordinary and disastrous episodes of our times. 

In what has been said thus far, no attempt has been made to answer 
any legitimate bimetallic argument, but there are several bearing upon the 
general question which should be noticed : 

(1.) It is claimed by persons in this country (but not by foreign authori- 
ties upon bimetallism), that if we should adopt free coinage, the price of 
silver would rise so that the gold and the silver dollar would be at par. 
Such persons do not desire to expel gold, but wish to see the two metals 
circulate together. They argue that there is no chance for international 
bimetallism, especially since the Indian Government has stopped silver 
coinage, and that it.is the duty of this country to step into the breach and, 
single handed, to undertake to retain silver as a basis of value. 

But there is no good reason for believing that free coinage in this 
country would thus raise the price of silver. Under the Bland and the 
Sherman laws, all the silver money was issued, and more, that could be 
absorbed by the country ; for at times large balances lay idle in the Treas- 
ury, yet the price of bullion steadily declined. The error lies in the 
assumption that the price of silver has fallen because of demonetization, 
whereas silver has been demonetized because of its fall in price. A glance 
at the table above given shows that it is the enormous increase in produc- 
tion which has caused the decline, and a reference to the dates will show 
that the fall in price, although no doubt assisted by it, in fact preceded 
demonetization. But a sufficient answer is that, even if the price of the 
silver dollar were raised to a point of equality with gold, by free coinage, 
the history of this country and of France conclusively proves that the 
parity could not be maintained. It follows, therefore, that in no event 
could bimetallism be secured by free coinage. 

(2.) It is urged that the great fall in prices of commodities, which has 
happened since 1873, is due to the demonetization of silver. We have 
heard the protectionists argue that the blessing of low prices was due to 
the tariff. Now the advocates of silver free coinage are claiming that the 
curse of low prices is due to the demonetization of silver. The ‘‘ crime 
of 1873” is said to have ‘probably cost the world of human industry 
more than all the wars of the century.” This is an extraordinary generali- 
zation in the face of the well-known economic changes that have taken 
place. 

After 1873 there was a natural fall from the inflated prices of greenback 
times; but beyond this there has been a steady and material decline. I 
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lately heard an intelligent farmer complain that all his products had fallen 
in price, while he had to pay higher wages. This was a correct statement 
of the situation for the world at large. While commodities have fallen in 
price, incomes and wages have remained stationary or risen. While a 
man is paid the same or more for a given amount of labor than he received 
twenty years ago, the money he receives will buy more of the necessaries 
of life. This is a happy consummation for the race. The lowering of 
prices is by no means necessarily an evil, but when accompanied with 
stationary or higher wages, shows greater prosperity. This fall in prices 
has not been caused by the appreciation of gold, as is claimed, but by the 
vast cheapening of the production of commodities which has lately taken 
place. Professor Taussig shows that the fall in prices is the appreciation 
of gold; that is, one is not the effect of the other, but they are simply 
two names for the same thing. When we say prices have lowered, it is the 
same as saying that gold has appreciated. But the present prices are due 
to the cheapening of freights by land and sea, bringing the wheat fields of 
Dacotah and India in competition with those of New York and India ; to 
the great saving by the quick communication of the telegraph; to the 
building of the Suez Canal ; to the improvements in the steam and electric 
engine ; to the cheapening of the production of iron and steel; to the 
improvements in farm machinery; in short, to the advancement of 
civilization. 

(3.) Another argument is that there is not gold enough to do the busi- 
ness of the world. Many persons sympathize with the free coinage advo- 
cates from a sincere belief that there is not money enough to do the busi- 
ness of the country, and that Congress must be looked to to regulate the 
supply of money, This brings me to a discussion of what is the function 
of government with respect to money. 

Money in the strict sense is any commodity which will be universally 
exchanged for any other commodity. The skins of animals, tobacco, cat- 
tle, beads, shells, gold, silver, and many other commodities, have been 
used asmoney. It is obvious that the choice of the commodity to be used 
does not depend upon the legislature, but upon the common desire of the 
people. Money is also described as a medium of exchange and a measure 
of value. Any commodity used as money comes within this definition ; 
for since it is accepted in payment for other things, it is a medium of ex- 
change; and since it has intrinsic value, it is a measure of value. It is 
clear that, in coining gold or silver, the government does not select these 
commodities and give them value. They have already been selected, and 
their value agreed upon, by mankind in common. Coinage simply means 
a division of gold or silver into suitable pieces of desirable shape, and the 
affixing of a stamp that is a guaranty of a fixed weight and fineness. 
The government, properly speaking, does not issue this kind of money. 
It is issued by the persons who mine and have it minted, just as money 
of skins, tobacco, or shells, is issued by the persons who obtain these arti- 
cles, and prepare and exchange them in the market. The government 
has no more to do with the quantity of this kind of money, than it has to 
do with the quantity of wheat, tobacco, or cotton. The necessities and 
desires of mankind, as ascertained by the operations of business, constitute 
an infallible provider and adjuster of such money, as of all commodities, 
in comparison with which the wisest legislation wouid prove but a weak 
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and inadequate contrivance. All that the government need do is to adopt 
that commodity which the world at large most approves, and properly 
regulate its coinage. This kind of money is the basis of the other kinds 
hereafter referred to. 

Granted, then, a sound unit of values and basis of exchange (that is to 
say, a form of money which will be recognized in the commercial world), 
it is a physical impossibility, especially in this day of comparative freedom 
in international intercourse, for any country not to have its fair share of 
the world’s money. The Atlantic Ocean may be considered a great board 
over which money constantly rolls back and forth in the work of adjusting 
values. Should prices be low in this country or money scarce, which ever 
it may be termed, money will roll from Europe until the demand is sup- 
plied, that is, until it is no longer profitable to buy. When prices in turn 
become low in Europe, money will roll in that direction. This circulation 
constantly occurring between nations keeps values at a general level, and 
necessarily distributes fairly the money of the world. 

The second kind of money is paper convertible into coin at the pleasure 
of the holder, and is either bank or government notes. This kind of money 
should properly be issued by banks only, for in this way alone can the 
amount of the issue be sufficiently elastic and properly adjusted to the 
needs of business. By no accepted theory is it considered wise that the 
government should become a bank or do a banking business. When the gov- 
ernment issues paper, it does so in order to borrow money, and not for the 
purpose of lending it out at interest. Had Mr. Chase been willing to sell the 
government bonds for gold at less than par, the war would have been 
fought, as Napoleon fought his wars, upon a gold basis. The country 
would have saved enormously in expenses, the inflation period and its con- 
sequent disasters would have been avoided, and we would have escaped 
among other ills the silver question. But it was decided to borrow money 
by issuing greenbacks, which always have been and still remain a menace 
to sound finance. 

It is true that, in issuing silver certificates and coin notes, the govern- 
ment did not borrow money. The experiment of buying bullion and 
coining it, and of issuing notes upon deposits of silver coin, and next of 
purchasing bullion and paying forthe same in notes when the government 
had no need for the money (a mere arbitrary arrangement, without parallel 
or precedent in the annals of finance), has been tried and found of infinite 
harm. It is almost universally agreed that this experiment must cease. 

That there is need for a great amount of paper money has been abun- 
dantly proved by the extent to which the silver certificates and Treasury 
Notes passed into circulation. The advantages of providing that banks 
should issue this money are obvious and conclusive. No one will ask that 
more than ecxough of this money to meet the demands of business shall 
be issued. If the issue is to be by the government, there will be no pos- 
sible means of accurately fixing the amount. The standard of values will 
be constantly subject to politics. In times of stringency the cry of more 
money and cheap money will be raised. The inflationist will be always 
on the alert. There would never be any certainty as to the amount issued, 
or as to how soon or to what extent it would be contracted or expanded. 
In short, no more dangerous or inadequate system could be devised. 

On the contrary, a convertible paper currency, elastic, contracting in 
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volume when the demand is light, and expanding when the demand 
increases ; nicely adjusting itself to the requirements of business and regu- 
lated as to amount by the infallible laws of trade, can be secured by a 
system of State banks, or by the National banks, or by a plan combining 
the two which may hereafter be devised. Shouldthe National bank system 
be retained (I take this existing system for convenience only, as I do not 
intend to discuss the State bank question), an amendment to the present 
law would secure all the paper money required by the demands of business. 
Let the tax upon the bank’s issue be reduced to an amount just sufficient 
to make it an inducement to withdraw currency from circulation, when 
there shafl be no demand for it. Let the banks be permitted to issue a 
larger per cent. of currency upon the bonds deposited. Provide when 
necessary for an additional basis of currency, by requiring the deposit of 
gold. In short, by facilitating the issue of currency by the banks, requiring 
only the most absolute security forthe issue and removing the competition 
of government paper money, it is plain that just as many banks would 
come into existence as would be found to be profitable, and just as much 
currency issued as the demands of business required. 

The third and by farthe most important species of money consist of 
bank deposits, checks, bills of exchange, clearing houses, and all the mod- 
ern machinery for effecting exchanges. These contrivances are in a large 
sense money ; that is, they operate as a medium of exchange, in comparison 
with which, in respect to the amount of transfers effected, coin and paper 
money are absolutely insignificant. To illustrate : The bank clearances for 
the first six months of the present year aggregated thirty-one thousand 
millions of dollars. Double this amount for the year and add something 
for the banks whose transactions are not reported, and we have clearings 
of at least $1,000 per capita of the country’s population. This measure of 
business is no doubt much too small, for it takes no account of the multi- 
tude of transactions outside the banks. But considering this estimate 
alone the banks show a cash holding of only $10 per capita. In other 
words, transactions in which payments are made by checks or other instru- 
ments of credit, amount to one hundred times more than the actual cash 
in hand.* Considering, then, the whole amount of business done in the 
United States, it is easy to see how insignificant is the proportion of pay- 
ments made in actual cash, as compared with those made by checks, bills 
of exchange and other instruments of credit. Now, all of these credit 
transactions depend upon the confidence in the small cash balance upon 
which they are based. This shows how easy it is to paralyze trade by any 
suspicion as to the real value of our currency. It explains exactly how the 
silver legislation has brought about the present want of confidence and 
business stagnation. It shows that the need is not a larger volume of 
currency, for it would be impossible to have sufficient money to settle each 
transaction in actual cash. What is needed is complete confidence in the 
currency which is the basis of these enormous credit transactions. 

These considerations further demonstrate how vain are the calculations 
which seek to arrive at the amount of money fer capita necessary for the 
business of the country. No attainable amount will prevent stringency 
when, for any cause, there is a lack of confidence. The amount of currency 
necessary can not, in the nature of things, be determined by any legisla- 
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ture. Relatively less money is needed in civilized than in uncivilized 
countries ; less in modern times than formerly. The rapid communication 
by steam and electricity has enormously multiplied the power of a dollar 
to make exchanges. The modern machinery of credits has vastly increased 
the means of exchange. All that the law has to do with the currency is 
to see that it is stable and convenient. The quantity therof must be left 
to the laws of trade. 

With this larger money—the instruments of credit—the law has noth- 
ing to do, except in so far as it enforces contracts. No legislature has 
created this system, and none has attempted to fix its measure. It is the 
natural outgrowth of the laws of trade. By it more than ninety-five per 
cent. of the exchanges of commodities is effected. 

Thus we have the answer to those persons who sympathize with free 
coinage on the ground that it is the duty of Congress to see that there is 
‘money enough for the needs of the people.” 

If the foregoing views are correct, it is not difficult to outline the legis- 
lation which ought to follow. Congress should at once unconditionally 
repeal the Sherman bill. This would not, of course, make good the losses 
already sustained, but it would restore confidence and would place our 
money system in a position where. without further inimical legislation, it 
would get no worse. The revival of business and restoration of values 
would soon ensue. Since the government is not in the banking business, 
its notes, the greenbacks—a constant menace to sound money—should be 
paid off and canceled ; a step often advised by various Secretaries of the 
Treasury. The silver in the Treasury should be gradually disposed of, 
and the silver certificates and Treasury notes called in and canceled ; the 
difference between the face of the certificates and the market value of the 
silver being made good. Any amount of silver dollars and minor coins 
that the country would absorb in the shape of subsidiary currency should 
be furnished. The National Banking Act should be so amended that these 
banks could furnish the paper money required by the demands of business ; 
or else that law should be repealed, and State banks of issue permitted. 
In lieu of either of these alternatives, a system midway between the two 
might be devised. Of course a bank issue of paper money should be pro- 
vided for before either the ‘‘ greenbacks,” Treasury notes, or silver 
certificates, were called in and canceled. All attempts at securing a double 
standard should be postponed until the leading commercial nations will 
join in an international agreement. 

At any rate, let us hope that, in considering this most important 
question, Congress will, after the manner of its predecessors, be content 
to be advised by those government officials and other persons known to be 
experts upon the subject, in the faith that their patriotism and knowledge 
may be relied upon to lift the question from the heat and confusion of 
politics, and find for it the solution which will be best for the whole people. 


Roszel Weissinger. 


. THE SPECTRE OF INDIA. 


ROM its home in the slime of the Ganges’ bank, 
Where the death dews, cold and clammy and dank, 
Hold their eternal sway, 
A spectre glides with a stealthy tread, 
And wherever it thrusts its grinning head, 
The livid forms of the ghastly dead 
Lie heaped along the way. 


Deathless king in his jungle lair— 
Where the poisonous lilies give to the air 

The treacherous sweets of their breath ; 
Where the rushes trail in the oozing mud, 
And the sun sinks down like a ball of blood— 
The monster up from the stagnant flood 
Stalks arm in arm with Death. 


Fiend of the Orient, hollow-eyed, 
And the fierce death demon, side by side, 
Hand in skeleton hand ; 
Together they enter the shuddering West, 
Hoarse with laughter and mocking jest— 
Intent on the theme of their merciless quest— 
They ravage sea and land. 


Wail of women and groan of men, 

Shrieks that ring and echo again : 
‘‘Oh, for a breath of frost!” 

Upturned faces, writhen and white, 

Wildly stare in the garish light, 

.And the death bells toll in the solemn night 

A requiem for the lost. 


The blood of the living runs cold with fear 

Where these twain cast the horrible leer 
Of their ghoulish, sightless eyes— 

And their deadly touch in the city’s heat 

Stills the maddening hurry of feet— 

And the black hearse stops in the silent street 

Where the last man falls and dies. 


Marton F. Ham. 
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N the 19th of June, I left the sunniest city in the world, for Cripple 
Creek, that land of Midas lying lone and undulating under the 
shadow of Mount Pisgah. 

The morning was a miracle of tone and color. Even the commercial 
rumble of the great city, left behind, stirred impetuous hope. We felt a 
forecast of what was ahead—flying shadows in highland places, glimpses 
of greening solitudes, and the quiet and peace of fir-clad heights. A nim- 
bus of enchantment clings about the memory of the ride. The air bore 
on the blood like wine, and a vacation lay before us with all its promises. 
We rushed past Palmer Lake, ruffling in the ever present western wind, 
and on to Colorado Springs and Manitou. Then we began to climb. We 
clung to precipitous cliffs, shot through innumerable tunnels, and girded 
tumbling mountain waters. Suddenly we found ourselves in a labyrinth 
of highland resorts. Cascade Cafion, Green Mountain Falls and Wood- 
land Park, all gay with open hotels, romantic villas, flying flags, and 
streams of people fled from the valleys and the heat. 

At noon we reached Hayden Divide, and bade adieu to oiled machinery 
and cushioned seats. A Concord coach, with six restless grays, was wait- 
ing to swallow us up in martyrdom. They say a mining camp without a 
stage coach is as flavorless as an egg without salt. After riding three 
hours in the lumbering vehicle, and taking in as much of the dust kicked up 
by six-horses as our lungs could accommodate, we were not prepared to 
call the relish blessed. We climbed one hill, a rise of twelve hundred and 
seventy-four feet, that took us exactly an hour and a half tomake. After 
plodding for what seemed to us inside an interminable time, one of the 
passengers called out to the driver, in a stifled voice, ‘‘Are we anywhere 
near the New Jerusalem ?” 

At four o'clock we reached the camp. It is a scattered, homogeneous 
collection of buildings, crawling up the glen and lesser hills, crudely 
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A horny-handed Cripple Creeker had come over with 


superior to paint. 
us in the coach. 

‘*Cripple Creek is a very ambitious village for its size, is it not?” I 
asked. 

‘*T should rather guess,” was his rejoinder. ‘* Two telegraph lines, 
two swell hotels, time-locks on the dining-room doors, waiters on roller 
skates, and headwaiters on horseback. Well, I should rather guess.” 

Accustomed to Western hyperbole, I accepted the reply without surprise. 
You need only one glimpse of the hamlet to satisfy you that there are 
mines about. Burro pack trains, loaded freight wagons and miners in 
blue fustian, all evidence an inland mining region. The whole face of the 
landscape is scarred by prospect holes. About one man in every ten thou- 
sand makes a stake in mining, but it is usually of kingly magnitude. This 
fires the cupidity of hundreds of others, who spend their best days pros- 
pecting fruitlessly. A man that has health and muscle, and flour and 
bacon, loves the life with its freedom and expectation. One fine young 
fellow told me of an experience of his, while I was sojourning at Cripple 
Creek. He found a splendid lode in New Mexico. He was penniless, and 
in order to develop it, he took in a partner with ten thousand dollars. 
While the work was going on, the young man said, he was so confident of 
a colossal fortune that he planned a palace on one of the Chesapeake Bay 
islands. He even went so far as to conceive an annual banquet at which 
they would crown Bacchus. A modern Rehoboam, judging by his dreams. 
Suddenly the vein failed. They were so crushed that he and his partner 
burned their cabin and all their possessions, and wandered away at night. 
He is now a day laborer at the gold camp, a sadder and a wiser man. 

The town of Cripple Creek is shut in by towering mountains—Pisgah, 
Squaw, Bull, and Grouse. We were to be the guest of Mr. Laban 
E. Smith, a Tennessean, risen to honorable position in his chosen 
vocation. Mr. Smith is superintendent of the Isabella group of mines, 
numbering twenty-five, and owned by J. J. Hagerman, of Colorado, 
and Count Portales. The principal one of the group is the Buena Vista, 
considered now one of the richest shippers of the camp. 

Leaving the dust-grimed, old Concord, we were driven in an open car- 
riage three miles up still further to the Bull Mountain Hotel. Here we 
found ourselves under the very shadow of Pike’s Peak. 

Until recently, the Ute, the coyote, and the cow-boy occupied exclu- 
sively this high, wind-swept region. Ten years ago, a loquacious prospec- 
tor tells us, there was a little flutter of excitement here. A speculator 
flavored a cavity on a slope of Mount Pisgah, and the world around went 
wild. It was an exciting time. The Little Pittsburg had just been found 
at Leadville, the Mollie Gibson at Aspen, and the Bassick at Silver Cliff. 
Then the miner thought he had but to probe with his pick, to strike millions. 
The deception was soon apparent; the hole had been salted. 

Two years ago, this whole country lying under sentinel-like Pisgah was 
a cattle ranch, belonging to Denver parties. | When the prospector came 
and began to delve in the earth, the head cow-boy rode to the capitol, 
and advised his employers not to sell their succulent acres. A few weeks 
later Ranchero made another trip and advised them to hold the land stiffer 
still. The firm became interested, visited the field and ended by dividing their 
cow-pasture into lots, and selling at a fancy price. They have realized a 
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fortune, and have hundreds of lots left. Mushroom settlements follow the 
mines up narrow cafions and seemingly impossible gulches. Closely linked 
with the main town of Cripple Creek are Berry, and Mound City. The 
latter place boasts of the great French mill—the Rosebud—carrying fifty 
stamps. Recently they laid out the town of Arequa, near the famous 
Eclipse mine ; but the prospector was ruthless, and now half the lots are 
pay dirt, and in one of the alleys there isa sixty foot claim worth twenty 
thousand dollars. About each developed mine you will see clustered 
shanties. The Pharmacist on Bull Mountain has its city, bearing its 
name, where we walked and wondered at its absurdities and its signs. 

It is expected that many Europeans will visit this gold camp during 
the Columbian Exposition. 

It was my good fortune to meet an excellent mining geologist. His 
father was professor of geology for twenty years in Columbia College, 
where the son was carefully trained. He is a very busy man, managing 
mines in Aspen, Leadville, and Cripple Creek. He told me he swung be- 
tween the places like a pendulum; but he graciously gave me an hour to 
explain the geographical characteristics of the gold belt. He says the stone 
of this locality mutely tells of three different ages, there being many distinct 
varieties of igneous rocks. The basic formation of the district is Archean 
granite. This indicates that the continental vertebra, of which Pike's 
Peak is the most prominent feature, was elevated above the ocean level 
for eons prior to, and for ages after the paleozoic period. There is no 
stratified rock in the belt, but the capping stone has the eruptive quality 
as iron-bearing siliceous felsite, locally known as porphyry. This erup- 
tive rock covers an area of six or eight miles, and is broken through by 
more recent dykes of rhyolite and andesite. Geologists judge that the 
time of the first eruption was not later than the cretaceous period. 
They claim that sedimentary formations afford them a safe data. 

The age of the later eruptive rock can not be definitely fixed. There 
is a great diversity in the vein system of this district, there being as many 
as three characteristic ‘‘pay” veins. The first of these is between the 
overflow of porphyry and the basic granite. Again, it follows the dykes 
of eruptive rock and, lastly, the vein occupying fault and fracture fissures. 
The yisitor to the gold fields will find mining engineers and geologists 
reticent of judgment. They all agree that the nature of the ‘‘ country 
rock” and composition of dyke material is favorable to gold lodes, and 
ledges of commercial value. Scenically, it is one of the grandest spots in 
the Rockies. We were told that our visit was timely. We were just in 
advance of the rainy season, and we arrived with the first warm days. 
To stand on Globe Hill, on a June morning, breathing air charged with 
ozone, and look over the billowing expanse of mountain swell and peak 
was worth the dusty journey in the old Concord coach. Never have I 
seen such shapely spruce. Slender, symmetrical, and of solemn tone, they 
clothed all those upper slopes, intermingled with aspens. In a past time, 
a forest fire had swept over this region. Nature, ever recuperative, had 
straightway sent up sprouts of ‘‘ quaking asp,” and pinon and pine renewed 
themselves. Everything seemed young and clean and fresh. Forest fires 
are ever to be expected and dreaded. Careless campers drop a spark, 
which ignites the dry pine needles, and spreads rapidly. We had watched 
‘¢the cloud by day” rising from Squaw Gulch, and were told that the fire 
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was doing great damage there. One day an excited horseman rode up, 
and said the fire was coming over the Southern mountain and destruction 
was threatened. Soon it reached us. The gorges and gulches and cafions 
and hills were wrapped in clouds of stifling smoke. The fire finally got 
within fifty yards of us. The flames would seize a splendid spruce, lick 
up its entire length, and in a few moments it stood a blackened ruin. The 
superintendent was cool, and imparted some of his courage to us. Quite 
a space about the mine had been cleared, and stored therein were tanks of 
water and coils of hose. All the explosives were brought from the maga- 
zine, put in the skip, and lowered into the mine. That was also our 
objective place of refuge. If the fire reached the buildings we were to 
go down into the cold, dark, dripping shaft. Happily the danger passed 
and the company suffered no great loss. 

Cripple Creek is conceded to be the richest gold camp in the world. 
The only drawback is the lack of a railroad, the nearest being seventeen 
miles distant. There are forty mines that are now able to ship by wagon 
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at a profit. With a railroad, no less than a hundred would be able to 
ship. But for the State calamity—the dishonoring of silver—iron bands 
would long since have encircled the camp. It is astonishing that Eastern 
capital does not seek investment in this railroad enterprise. 

The Anaconda is considered one of the most marvelous mines in 
America. One hundred thousand dollars’ worth of ore has been taken out 
of a cut at the mouth of the main tunnel, and the cut is not over twenty- 
five feet wide, forty feet high, and eighty feet long. There are millions of 
tons of ore in sight. The Anaconda is stocked for five million dollars. 

Beyond the ridge called Gold Hill, on which this mine is located, is a 
spherically shaped mountain known as Globe Hill. Here they mine with 
road scrapers, and literally ship the scenery. The sod and what little soil 
hangs to it is thrown away, and then the ground is ploughed and hauled 
to the mills, and some of it runs fifty dollars a ton. Thisrich field of gold 
is above timber line, and is covered with a brown sod through which 
rough rocks crop, and show sharp angles—ten thousand feet above the sea. 

The Gold King is a mine in the throes of litigation but, like the 
Anaconda, it has paid from the grass roots. There is a common expres- 
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sion among miners: ‘‘Out of porphyry, and you are in litigation.’ 
These diggers in the earth, although gentlemanly and large of heart asa 
class, have the weaknesses of the human family, and lust for gold often 
tempts them to ‘‘ jump” the claims of others. 


MAIL DAY AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


The Bonnie Blue Bell in Squaw Gulch, is considered a bonanza. The 
gangue is crystalline quartz porphyry stained with florine, with a ‘* gouge” 
on each wall of clay and tale. A valuable adjunct of this mine is a stream 
of never failing water. All the vein matter exposed in the various open- 
ings runs from twenty to thirty dollars a ton in gold. 

On Bull Mountain there are many rich lodes, the Hidden Treasure, the 
Zenobia, Pharmacist, Calumet, Burns and Buena Vista. The latter 
claimed our especial attention, as being under the management of our 
friend and host. It is said to be in the best working order of all mines on 
the hill. They have their private assayer and keep as it were a daily 
finger on the pulse of the vein. They sample twice 2 day and get the re- 
turns from every drift and stope. In all of the rich mines, the ore is 
divided into three groups. The richest ore is shipped to the smelter, the 
second grade is sent to the mill, and the reduction of third grade by some 
cheap process remains a problem yet to be solved. 

The Shasta Company is considered one of the best prospects in the 
camp. It has four claims on Grouse Mountain right in the porphyry belt. 
The Joe Johnston of this group is turning out a rich smelting ore carry- 
ing lead and copper, and very similar to the famous ‘* Ontario” ore of 
Utah. 

I went all through the best mines and saw the glittering gold in the 
rock by the uncertain candlelight. I can not say the experience was 
attended with any great delight. My usual way was to go down in the 
skip and climb out. The first time I went down, I was overtaken by the 
most sickening qualms. I felt that I was being swallowed up by darkness 
and death. Verily, we can become accustomed to anything. They told 
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me that the miners loved this dripping blackness of darkness, and before 
leaving the camp, I began to look forward with pleasurable excitement to 
a tip down and grew to love the deep grumbling of the underground shots. 

They have an unusual class of workingmen in these mines. Far out in 
a drift one day, I was presented to a man who lifted an intelligent face 
from his work, a face pale in the flickering paraffine light. I was told that 
he was a West Point boy allured here by the high wages, and I believe 
nowhere else in the United States are four and five dollars a day paid for 
eight hours’ work. 

Cripple Creek has nine stamp mills. The Rosebud has fifty stamps, 
the Beaver Park has twenty and has pounded out one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in ten months. The Summit has twenty stamps and 
works thirty tons of dirt from the surface of Globe Hill every day. The 
Gold Geyser has twenty stamps, the Daniels fifteen stamps,the Gold and 
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Globe twenty stamps, Texas and Sylvan twenty stamps each, making one 
hundred and eighty in all. 

There is a perpetual round of labor going on in these mines. The 
workmen are divided into three shifts of eight hours each, the last going 
on at eleven o'clock at night, facetiously called the ‘‘grave-yard shift.” 
They have a very ingenious way of disposing of waste rock. They make 
cribs of stout timbers and fill them with the waste rock to support the walls. 

Truly we are creatures of imitation. In the short time I was there, I 
fell easily into the language of ‘‘ legging,” stopes,” ‘‘ inclines,” drifts,” 
‘* fissure veins,” ‘* porphyry,” and ‘* pay rock.” 

It was all very unusual and delightful, that little stay on Bull Mountain. 
The young man who lived in the cabin next door, and worked in the ‘‘Blue 
Bird” a mile away, was never too tired to bring his autoharp in_ the even- 
ing and play for us as the moon slipped over the beetling crags. The 
young Scotchman with his unmistakable Lowland burr came, too, when 
working hours were over and sang ‘‘ Sailing,” in a lusty baritone. And 
then it is not given every mortal to sit at dinner for a fortnight, with Pike's 
Peak framed in the window opposite. 

Ah! the shifting shades of expression on that everlasting prominence 
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not unlike a mobile, sensitive face. We grew to love it when it frowned, 
when torn storm clouds writhed and curled about its sumnnt. There were 
times of purpling lights and dimpling shadows, when the bars of late snow 
glittered like ribs of mother-of-pearl on its riven sides. With all our wealth 
of adjectives, it can not be pictured ; but once seen it lives forever in the 
memory. That Cyclopean head rising above all lesser peaks, bald, gray, 
and isolated, with the cog railway train crawling daily up its side, its Ute 
traditions and nesting eagles, is one of the things we may not forget. 

On the first of July, after ten days’ study of the camp, the mines 
and the people, we turned our faces homeward. We were given an open 
carriage, a pair of strong horses and a skilled mountain driver, and started on 
the rarest ride I have ever experienced. A patter of hail the evening before 
had subdued the dust, the sunshine sparkled, and robins and rock sparrows 
sang in dark spruce thickets. The road was perilous, but we were brave 
and believed in our driver, and all went well. We rolled on the edge of 
an abyss hundreds of feet deep, chattering gaily all the while as if we were 
driving on acity boulevard. No glory is due us for sitting quiet during this 
dizzy spin ; the thing is done daily. We swept over slender bridges that 
you might almost fancy hung from star to star, the depths below were so 
sickening. We kept company for many rods with a rainbow mountain 
stream, tumbling over boulders and fallen timber. 

If the goddess Flora has given anything in her kingdom wings, it is 
Colorado’s flower, the wild columbine. Sweeter of hue than the Wistaria 
bloom, or passion-flower, it poises and trembles in the breeze, its silky 
petals outspread as if taking flight. It gladdened all our downward way. 
We said, what a carpet for the hamadryads ! 

At half-past ten, we were set down at Hayden Divide, and ina few 
moments the train came rushing in. It was a ‘‘local,” intended for the 
accommodation of pleasure-loving summer travelers, furnished in cool 
rattan. It was with a feeling of extraordinary comfort that I took a seat, 


homeward bound on the ‘‘ Midland.” 
Elizabeth Holloway. 
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CLOUDED NIGHTS. 


IGHTS clothed in dense cloud I have rarely seen 

But subtle and vague remonstrance thrilled me through, 

Fain to unveil that vault of heavenly blue 
Where myriad swarms of shining worlds convene. 
Why, being so brief and transient, should life screen 

Our vision from one hour's dear chance to view 

This meadow of heaven whose dusk so guards its dew 
In diamond immobility serene ? 


Yet crueller for those tireless eyes that toil 

The devious deeds of stars to scan and trace, 

Are clouds whence one clear moon-ray dare not burst ; 
Since, ah, not even a single night should foil 

The soul of Science, harrying time and space 

With all its glory of hunger and of thirst! 


Edgar Fawcett. 
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THE FLUTE PLAYER. 


He was only a tanner of hides, yet 
for his symmetry of form and the 

music in his soul, the maiden loved him. 

Now her father—being a Methodist and 

a money-getter—did vastly hate him for 
the self-same reasons and halted not to dub 
him but a piping loon; and so it came about 
that at a low flute call they met upon the 

y river bar and, in a craft his own skilled hands had 
fashioned, drifted to an isle that lay all hushed 
beneath the stars. Upon the white-shelled sands, 
he told his love in flute notes—now soft as angel 

whispers in a dream ; now wild and sad as some lost soul in prayer; and 
growing calm, they seemed a human heart that throbbed from ecstasy to 
glad content. Moreover, as the willows slept, he kissed her and, ere the 
moon laid bare their tryst, he saw her ‘neath her father’s darkened roof 
and breathed upon his flute unsatisfied adieux. 

Ere long a stolen marriage made them one. Within a little home 
beloved of night, the firelight wrote their happiness upon the wall. The 
flute notes carried now a double strain, as when a memory singeth with a 
joy. Anon he shook aside the tawny curls that restive grew beneath his 
cap, and as he paused for breath, chucked his blue-eyed image ‘neath the 
chin and smiled upon its mother. 

With good accord, they marked the sunshine and forgot the rain, and 
loved their little lass as Heaven’s best gift. 

When she became a bride, he made glad music for the wedding feast 
and bore alone the mournful strains that ghostly fingers played upon his 
heart strings. 

When she was gone and not an echo of the mirth remained, they 
closed their door and sat upon the oaken chimney bench, their arms about 
each other; her tears sank deep into the festive garb that mocked his 
breast, while his made dark again the silver of her hair. The senseless 
candle sputtering in its socket ere it died, broke not that dreamless sleep 
that turns a living grief to pictures on a distant canopy. For weeks, the 
notes upon the flute were strained as were his smiles, and he declared the 
old pipe cracked with over-use ; but when a letter came that bore a 
distant mark, a wizard seized the flute and set the very spirits of the air 
ago! He reddened ’neath the eyes and turned his head and vowed he'd 
plugged the plagued rent with wax. 

One day a Reaper, seeking out a goodly sheaf with which to please his 
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Master, did pluck the tanner’s wife. Next day a sunset, pointing to the 
burial place above the town, heard flute notes coming as it seemed from 
out a new made grave, so close he bent above to tell his woe. The lass, 
so far away and sick with weeping, prayed him come. From off the 
erave, he saw the hills, the river, and the little cot where joy had lived 
and died, and helpless writ her nay. 

The town, being nothing of the tanner’s mind, took on the fangles of 
the times and filled his vats and left his bark to rot upon the river's brink. 

By day he lingered in the haunts his youth had known and smiled a 
ereeting to each passer-by. At duskhe piped a timid pardon on some 
well-known hearth and owned not,as he supped, that charity had ta’en the 
place of prettier ties. 

The Sabbath morn he entered town again, his large red handkerchief 
filled with luscious fruit swung from his shoulder pipe, a bacchanalian 
pendant for a lyric. Now glanced he here, now glanced he there; a 
inighty ignorance of the sneaking boys writ on his face. Right lustily 
they danced to his quick tune (right well they loved him too), ere contents 
quitted company with cloth. 

Time saw his fingers tremble on the keys and what had been sweet 
inelody was nothing now but broken, ill-timed squeaks. 

They found him on the roadside, one bright morn, all daft and jabber- 
ing with the spirits of the dead, and as he strove to pipe and dance as he 
had done when life was one glad maze, Queen Folly sat upon her throne 
and laughed aloud at Reason. ‘‘We'll take him to 
the lass,” they softly said ; but spite of stolen nudges 
and sly nods his cunning left the task not worth 
the doing. 

They found him next, propped gt 
‘gainst the leafy sentinel beside : al 
her grave, his broken flute clutched; ae 
in his stiffened hand, his dead “exe 
eyes gazing on the river. we 
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TEN THOUSAND SHORT. 


O man who is a bank cashier, or a locomotive engineer, 
or who has charge of property or lives in any capac- 
ity, has the right to fall in love. If he feels that he 
must do so, let him give up his position of trust, or at 
least take a long vacation and devote it especially to 
making a fool of himself without detriment or danger 
to his fellow-men. My name is Ellerton Standage. 
In those days I was cashier of the Yewbridge National 
Bank, and in love with pretty Kitty Frazer. The as- 
sociation of love and money here is absurd—it is even 
worse, it is criminal. 

Kitty Frazer was to give a birthday party. I purposed accepting her 
invitation to be a guest, promising myself the pleasure of offering a gift that 
should be neither the least costly nor the least prized of all the many I 
knew would be showered upon her. This birthday present, the choice of 
which I rashly left until the last moment, indirectly led me into a serious 
difficulty. 

Yewbridge was a suburb, and I wanted to take an early afternoon train 
into town for the making of my purchase, but, owing to petty trials and 
vexations at the bank, I perceived that I should be unable to get away 
until long after our usual hour of closing. Having been preoccupied and 
worried all day, I expected nothing less than to find that I had made a score of 
errors in my accounts. Mr. Beals, the president—ex-cashier—was a 
worthy old fellow, but after having occupied for thirty years the position I 
now hold, he had come to believe that he alone knew how to manage 
affairs properly. Under this misconception he would persist in overseeing 
and helping me just where I did not need his assistance at all. That day 
he had been pottering around even more than usual, or so it seemed to me. 
He had been at my elbow half the morning and, of course, without 
intending it, had made me commit all sorts of atrocities on paper—several 
of which he detected before I did. If I had been a newly-fledged minister 
preaching before an audience of severely critical old theologues, I could 
not have been more nervous, or developed a greater capacity for 
blundering. Finally Mr. Beals began to suspect that something was amiss 
with me and bluntly asked me what it was. I vaguely pleaded physical 
indisposition, and he did not say he disbelieved me. 

Yet despite the unfavorable circumstances under which I had_ been 
working, to my surprise and relief, when I balanced my cash at the close 
of the day’s business it came out exactly right. Feeling that a great load 
had been lifted from my mind, I was clearing up preparatory to locking 
the safe, when Mr. Beals called me to the desk where he was looking over 
my cash-book. The tone of his request was quiet enough, but there was 
something in his manner, in the compression of his thin lips, in the coldly 
questioning gaze of his eyes as they rested on me, that struck me with un- 
pleasant foreboding. I stepped hastily to his side and saw that he was 
pointing, with a long, lean, accusing forefinger, to a column of the figures 
I had lately finished footing. 
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‘«Go over that again, if you please, Ellerton,” said he, in a voice that 
sent the cold chills down my back. 

I managed to obey his command, though not without some difficulty, 
for I was a good deal flurried. To my consternation I found that the sum 
total was ten thousand dollars more than I had set down, and consequent- 
ly that my cash was the same amount short. I had made an error, as I 
now saw, by missing a I at the top of the page, having mistaken it in my 
haste for the tail of a 7. Here was an important increase of the amount 
on the book ; where was the cash to correspond with it ? 

‘«T can’t understand it at all,” I gasped, staring hard at the page which 
had now become little better than a blur before my eyes. I felt the moist- 
ure starting out in beads on my forehead, and I knew that all the color 
must have left my cheeks. Ten thousand dollars short! A hundred or 
even ten dollars would have been bad enough, but ten thousand !—it was 
appalling. Perhaps I had needed a lesson to teach me the importance of 
strict attention to business; at any rate I had got one that was likely to 
cost me dear. 

‘‘Rather a serious deficit,” commented my superior, and his thin, high- 
pitched voice sounded unusually sharp to my bewildered ears. 

‘* Yes, sir; I don't understand it at all,” was the only response I could 
find. 

‘«Glance over your figures again and I will bring out the cash.” 

Being left to myself while he was in the vault unlocking the door of 
the smaller safe, I managed to collect my scattered wits a little. As calmly 
and coolly as I could I began the proof of my morning’s work, hoping to 
find somewhere an error in the addition, or in the carrying forward of an 
amount, that should offset the ten thousand shortage. But as I ran up 
and down column after column, these hopes vanished one by one. Never 
before, it seemed to me, had I been so almost unnecessarily careful ; every 
one of my figures was strictly, severely correct; I was ready to swear 
that no such thing as the smallest mistake could, by any possibility, lurk 
concealed among them. I even went back to the work of the day before 
and examined it with microscopic care, until I became dismally sure that its 
accuracy was quite beyond question. 

Meanwhile Mr. Beals had been counting the gold, silver, bills, memo- 
randa, etc., that went to make up the bank’s cash on hand. In acompar- 
atively small institution like ours an error of ten thousand dollars would 
not seem to be a very difficult one to find ; yet here was what bade fair to 
be the most baffling sort of a puzzle. No more than the figures that rep- 
resented it on the book could the cash itself, after a second and third 
counting, be made to vary by so much as a single cent from the amount 
first set down. 

‘*T begin to think we shall have to give it up for the present,” said Mr. 
Beals at the end of two hours’ persistent and unavailing search ; ‘‘ we are 
both tired now and we had better go home. We can do more satisfactory 
work when we are fresh. To-morrow is a holiday, luckily for us, so we 
shall have plenty of spare time—much more than we shall need, I hope— 
for our hunt.” 

‘‘It must be in the figures somewhere,” I said despairingly ; ‘‘ Ten 
thousand dollars couldn't have been lost or or taken.” 

. ‘Oh, I didn’t think of such a thing as that fora moment, my dear 
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boy,” exclaimed the president, reassuringly—he called me a_ boy from 

long force of habit, I having entered the bank in my sixteenth year—‘* ] 

have no doubt every cent of our money is just where it should be, if we 
could only make the figures show it. The mistake has come from an 
oversight or some little slip, and will be found in due time, I trust. Only 
in future,” he added, no doubt thinking that his duty toward me called for 
a few words of serious admonition, ‘‘try and remember that the handling 
of money requires the most unceasing care. As we might say, eternal 
vigilance is the price of accuracy, and the cashier who allows himself 
occasional fits of absence of mind is sure, sooner or later, to get himself 
into trouble. 

‘‘T will bear that in mind, sir,” I said with the humility of one con- 
scious of deserving censure, and stifling as well as I could the irritation 
that always accompanies that consciousness. 

At last I was released and left at liberty to take my train—a much 
later one than I had planned for. It was past five o’clock when I reached 
the city, and I hurried away from the station to get my business done, that 
I might return to Yewbridge in time to dress for the birthday party. I had 
walked only a short distance, however, when I heard my name called and 
turning I saw a man just about to touch me on the shoulder. 

‘*Pardon me, sir,” he cried, half breathless, ‘* Mr. Standage, I think ?” 

Wonderingly I nodded assent. 

‘*And you know Miss Kitty Frazer, don’t you ?” 

‘* Yes ; what is the matter?” I queried uneasily, for there was some- 
thing in his manner that seemed to bode no good. 

‘* Well, now, keep cool,” returned the stranger, soothingly.  ‘* You 
needn't get excited over it, but the young lady has just been badly hurt by 
the falling of a derrick in the street, and they have carried her into a 
house near here. She was alone at the time of the accident, and your be- 
ing a friend, I thought maybe 4 

‘Yes, yes; where is she?” I interupted, now thoroughly alarmed. 
The thought that Kitty might be dying among strangers, or was dead 
already perhaps, was too horrible ; it nearly unnerved me and the faintness 
that was coming over me I found hard to throw off. 

‘« She's not far away, but I guess we'd best take this carriage,” sug- 
gested the man. In amoment more a cab drew up to the curbing at his 
command, and I was helped into it. 

During our five-minute ride, I put to the stranger a dozen frantic ques- 
tions, none of which, however, he was able to answer very satisfactorily. 
In fact I learned from him nothing more than he had told me at first. 
When our carriage stopped, it was before a dingy looking house that stood 
near one end of a brick block in one of the poorer streets of the city. 
By this time I had recovered myself in some measure, and hardly waiting 
until we had come to a full stop, I tumbled out upon the sidewalk and 
staggered across it toward the dirty, granite steps. 

‘* Where is she ?” I demanded again. 

Without answering immediately, my companion took me by the arm 
and helped me up to the front door, which opened before us as if our 
arrival had been anticipated. 

‘¢Tell me where she is!” I exclaimed beseechingly ; for I began to 
fear that Kitty might be dead and that he had undertaken the task of 
breaking to me gently the dreadful news. 
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‘«Up one flight—door at the head of the stairs,” said he, briefly, and at 
the same time pushing me into the hza!lway. 

I hurried upward as fast as my sh: king legs would carry me and, reach- 
ing the top of the flight, pushed open a door and entered a dimly lighted 
room. The strange man followed close at my heels, shut the door behind 
him, and turned the key in the lock. 

‘*Where is she?” I asked once more, but instead of replying he 
pushed by me and, turning on the gas a little more, showed me that I was 
in a sort of dining-room which contained a table, a few chairs, and in one 
corner a mattress and some bedding, but no sign of anything or any- 
body else. 

‘*What does this mean! Isn't this the right room ?” I inquired, much 
puzzled and beginning to feel a new kind of uneasiness. 

‘* Sit down and I'll tell you,” replied my conductor, composedly. 

‘‘Is she dead? In heaven’s name tell me that!” I cried, my former 
dread suspicion recurring. 

‘*Sit down!” the other repeated rather peremptorily, taking a chair 
himself as he spoke. 

I stared at him, quite at a loss what to make of his strange behavior ; 
then suddenly I flushed an angry red, and my fists involuntarily clenched 
themselves, as it dawned upon me that I had been putting my foot into a 
snare. The story about Kitty’s accident was a hoax pure and simple ; it 
could hardly be otherwise, for now I realized how full of inconsistencies the 
whole affair was, although my anxiety for her had kept me from noticing 
them at first. Naturally I was very much wroth at the trick, and I was 
opening my mouth to free my mind on the subject when the man spoke 
again. 

‘*You are Ellerton Standage, cashier of the bank at Yewbridge, aren't 
you ?” he asked abruptly. . 

Instead of answering his question, I burst forth angrily with: 

‘*Why have you enticed me here, and where is Miss Frazer ?” 

‘*Eh! how should I know where the young lady is?” he retorted 
coolly. ‘* She’s at home probably, getting ready for her birthday party. 
As for my enticing you here, why, I wanted the pleasure of your company for 
a little while and I didn’t know any easier way of getting it than the one I 
tried. Rather a neat trick, wasn't it?” he queried, with an ugly sort of 
grin, 

Although at the time I had little enough inclination to apply compli- 
mentary adjectives to his ruse, I could not but admit afterward that it had 
been, as he termed it, rather neat. Its neatness and cleverness consisted 
in its simplicity and nearly absolute surety of success. Hardly one man 
in a hundred would have escaped the trap into which I had fallen. It had 
been sprung upon me from behind, literally and figuratively, and had taken 
me wholly at a disadvantage. With no more than the usual number of 
eyes at one’s service, it is impossible to guard against surprise on every 
side. I had been made the victim of a ‘‘ confidence game "—of another 
sort——as easily as the most gullible countryman that ever came to town. 

I did not deign any reply to the question put to me, but I drew a breath 
relief at learning that there had been no accident. Why I should have 
been thus deceived still remained a mystery. However, as I looked more 
closely at the man before me, I thought I began to get an inkling of the 
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real state of affairs. He was a big fellow, burly and florid faced, and 
rather flashily dressed. He wore a dark moustache which alone would 
have been quite heavy enough, but which, supplemented as it was by parts 
of the beard left on each side just below the corners of the mouth, became 
unpleasantly ‘‘ Loganesque.” I could believe that among certain classe; 
he might have been accounted good-looking, but for my part, prejudiced 
against him as I was, I found the expression of his countenance anything 
but pleasing: 

It now gradually dawned upon me that I had seen this person some- 
where, and in trying to recall where, I presently recollected having 
noticed a man first in the streets of Yewbridge, then loitering about neat 
the bank, and finally at the railway station where I had lately taken the 
train for the city. That he and my present unwelcome room-mate were 
one and the same, I felt almost sure; and all at once there flashed across 
me the disagreeable suspicion that Mr. Beals might have set a spy upon 
my movements—in fact I was forced to conclude that I had been 
‘* shadowed” and for some reason finally entrapped by a private detective. 
Conscious that I had done nothing to deserve such a lack of confidence, 
my anger blazed up and I exclaimed fiercely : 

‘* Will you tell me, sir, what you mean by this unwarrantable proceed- 
ing ?” 

‘* Don’t get excited,” advised the man, wholly unmoved by my displav 
of temper. ‘‘ Just take a chair will you, and I'll tell you all about it.” 
Then, as I refused to sit, he drew from an inner pocket a stumpy, black 
pipe, put it in his mouth, lighted it, and went on leisurely between the 
puffs of smoke. ‘' Large deposits in the bank to-day, Mr. Standage ? 
Chance to make quite a haul—eh ?” 

Good heavens! did the fellow suppose I actually had come away with 
the bank’s funds in my pockets ? 

‘- Well, sir,” I returned, keeping myself under control with difficulty, 
‘when you are quite ready I should be glad to learn what you want with 


” 


me. 

‘* Directly, directly,” was his calm reply ; ‘‘it is a very simple matter 
and one that can be easily arranged, I have no doubt. Let me introduce 
myself as one of those useful individuals who come in handy when a bank 
cashier takes a notion that he wants to—well, to abscond.” 

‘‘Indeed!” I retorted with what I meant for cutting sarcasm, ‘‘ then 
would it not be better for you to give your attention to such a one, and not 
waste it on me!” 

‘*You mean you don’t want to run away? Well, I think myself it 
would be a much better plan to stay at home. That's where I can help 
you, and just what we are going to arrange now. See here, Standage,” 
the man went on, suddenly dropping his half jesting tone and becoming 
wholly earnest, ‘‘I’'ve got a proposition to offer you and I advise you to 
consider it carefully. I have got urgent business in the vaults of your 
bank ; give me the combination of the lock, and I'll do the square thing by 
you—refuse and you'll never leave this place alive.” 

So I had allowed a hasty conclusion to mislead me ; but the real secret 
was out at last. Instead of the supposed detective it was a would-be 
bank burglar I had to deal with; and I was expected to aid him in rob- 
bing my own cash. In place of being suspected of, or restrained from, 
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wrong-doing,I was to be encouraged, nay intimidated, into it. This 
changed aspect of affairs did not make me any less uneasy ; I appreciated 
too well the gravity of my situation. I was entirely in the power of a 
desperate and determined man, and the chances of my getting out of it, 
except at the sacrifice of my honor, seemed small indeed. 

Meanwhile my captor, as I was obliged to consider him, although pre- 
tending to be much occupied with his pipe, had been watching me keenly 
through his nearly closed eyelids. 

‘* Well, what do you say?” he asked when he thought I had had time 
to digest his atrocious proposition. 

Instead of making him any reply, I walked quickly toward the door, 
vainly hoping to be able to get away from him. But it was fast locked, 
as was also the only other door in the room. Seeing my discomfiture the 
man smiled grimly. 

‘‘Oh, you can’t get out, so you'd better listen to reason,” said he. 
‘*You'll come round in time, I warrant. Don’t you see, you’ve everything 
to get and nothing to lose? I take all the risk and blame, while you get 
a fat slice of the proceeds. What is a bank, anyway?” he continued 
argumentatively. ‘It’s a place where people put their surplus money— 
their money that they've no immediate use for. Why shouldn’t those 
poor devils who have a very pressing use for it take some of that sur- 
plus ? eh?” 

Whether I would or no, I was compelled to listen’ to his specious 
arguments which he presented with a gravity and apparent sincerity that 
might have amused me under other circumstances. As it was, they only 
irritated me. While I was caged up there, time was passing; the hour for 
Kitty Frazer's party was drawing near ; she was expecting me, and I knew 
that, after my past rather pointed attentions, my absence would seem 
unaccountable toher. Moreover, there was the present which I had come 
into the city to get; it would be too late for that soon. This disarrange- 
ment of all my plans finally maddened me until I quite lost my self- 
control. 

‘*You infamous scoundrel, let me out!” I exclaimed furiously. 

‘«No, sir-ee ; you'll stay here until we come to terms,” he returned, 
with the impudence of the man who is on top and feels sure of his ability 
to keep there. ‘‘ To-morrow is a holiday and next day is Sunday; so, 
you see, we have plenty of time. If you don't tell us what we want to 
know by to-morrow night, we shall do without you, but you'll mysteriously 
disappear from Yewbridge and by that means you will get all the credit 
of stealing what we shall enjoy all the good of. See? If that plan suits 
you better than the other, why, we shall be so much in, and I don’t know 
as we ought to complain.” 

I shut my lips tightly together and refused to answer him. Realizing 
my determination at length, he slowly took a key from his pocket, walked 
to the door, and unlocked and opened it. Thinking this was my chance, 
I made an attempt to rush by him, but with one blow of his brawny fist 
he stretched me flat, and, before I could get up again, he had gone out 
and locked the door behind him. 

I admit that I foolishly lost my temper. I became as much enraged as 
a naughty child shut upin acloset. But after I had wasted a good deal of 
strengthin my insane endeavors to break down a door that was strong 
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enough to have defied a siege, I moderated my transports and began to coo} 
off a little. On sober reflection I realized that nothing was to be accom- 
plished by brute force. For the present I determined to appear to resign 
myself to my fate and thus allay the suspicions of my guards in the prob- 
able case that I was watched. By and by I would see what could be 
done about escaping. With this idea I drew the mattress from the cor- 
ner and, laying it on the extension table, made up a bed as if I expected 
to pass the night there. 

Lowering the gas, I lay down and began to consider as calmly as | 
could a situation which, at best, was far from being a pleasant one. Still I did 
not give up all hope of being able to extricate myself from it. If at first I 
had felt some fears for my personal safety, I now easily reasoned myself out 
of them. There was small likelihood of my being killed, for the strong- 
est of reasons. The Yewbridge Bank was so situated that any attempt to 
use violence in getting open its vaults would be almost certain to arouse 
neighbors in one or other of the dwelling houses near it; hence the 
burglar’s anxiety to learn the combination—a secret that certainly could 
not be got out of me after I was dead. Therefore my captor—or captors— 
would take very good care not to kill me. Furthermore, although such 
miscreants sometimes commit murder to get themselves out of danger 
when cornered, they would naturally avoid doing so when it would add to 
their risk of getting into trouble. Clearly I had not much to fear beyond 
a vexatious imprisonment, and perhaps even that I might be able to 
shorten materially. 

My hopes in this respect, however, became fainter and fainter as I 
arose and looked around me. Evidently the room in which I was shut up 
had been prepared for me, and might have been a real cell without being 
much harder to escape from. The windows were strongly shuttered and 
the doors were securely locked, and perhaps barred on the outside as well. 
Other means of egress from the room there were none apparently. After 
a careful examination of my quarters, I gave up for the time being all 
idea of escape and fell back upon rather a forlorn hope of being able to 
gain by cunning what I could not accomplish by force. I had a provis- 
ional plan of operations well settled in my mind when, about half an hour 
later, the burglar re-entered the room. 

‘* Well, Standage, how are you feeling on that little business now ?” 
he queried, with a great assumption of carelessness. 

‘*T have been thinking it over,” I replied, trying to speak as if we were 
discussing an ordinary matter of business which I had been brought to see 
in a different light, ‘‘ and I should like to ask youa few questions.” 

‘* Certainly ; fire away,” he returned, gratified that I showed signs of 
coming to terms, yet slightly distrustful of my good faith withal. 

‘‘ Well, then, in case I—agree to help you, what are you going to do 
for me, in exact figures, I mean ?” 

‘* We'll fork over fifty per cent. of the proceeds, whatever they are— 
that’s as near exact as I can make it—and fix things so nobody will ever 
suspect you of having a finger in the pie. That ought to satisfy you, eh ?” 

‘* How soon are you going to set me free ?” 

‘* After the job is safely done,”—this time the answer was rather sharp 
—‘* What else ?” 

‘‘N-nothing that I think of just now,” 1 said, pretending to reflect. 
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‘‘IT suppose I shall have to try and do as you wish,” I added, smiling 
faintly. 

‘*Humph! I should rather think so, if you know what is healthy for 
yourself,” he commented dryly. 

‘« Shall I write down the—the directions for you ?” I required, endeav- 
oring to look very innocent. 

‘*No, you needn't,” he answered shortly ; ‘‘I’ve decided we’d much 
better take you along with us and let you work the combination yourself. 
We might make a mistake, not being used to such things, you know.” 

My heart sunk within me. If I could only have sent the rascals off 
with information that was not too exact, I might hope to effect my escape 
after their departure and then give the alarm; but under the proposed 
arrangement, this would be impossible. With an effort I hid my disap- 
pointment from my captor’s watchful eyes and asked, as calmly as I could, 
how soon we were to start. 

‘‘Not for some time yet ; Ill let you know when,” was the gruff reply. 
‘* And see here, my friend, if you go,.trying any crooked games on us, 
it'll only be the worse for you, and don’t you forget that.” 

This admonition, spoken with considerable emphasis, was accompanied 
by a scowl that made it doubly unpleasant. I fear it was but a sickly sort 
of smile that I forced when I returned in tolerably steady tones : 

‘* I don't see but that you have got things all your own way —— 

‘* Yes ; and we mean to keep them so, too ; just make a note of that, 
will you”, he retorted brutally. Then with the words, ‘+ I'll be back for you 
later,” he left me once more alone. 

The outlook for me was gloomy enough. After my jailer was gone, I 
turned the situation over and over in my mind, vainly trying to see it ina 
more favorable light. The only plan I had been yet able to form had been 
set at naught before I was given a chance to attempt it. I realized but 
too well that in cunning I was no match for this gang of malefactors, who, 
doubtless, had been premeditating the robbery of the Yewbridge Bank for 
weeks, or perhaps for months past. They must have foreseen every prob- 
able check and hindrance to success and carefully provided for them all. 
Nothing that I could do, short of positively refusing to aid them in their 
nefarious undertaking, would have any effect. And what would be the 
consequences of my refusal ? Even though it were not to their interest to 
kill me, I knew they would not easily give up the execution of their care- 
fully laid scheme. Might they not take unpleasant means of enforcing my 
compliance with their wishes? I recalled some of the horrible methods of 
persuasion that were used in the Middle Ages to extort money from the 
unhappy Jews, and it was not cheerful to reflect that similar irresistible 
arguments might be brought into play in my case. I did not know how 
long my fortitude might hold out under the application of the rack, or the 
thumb-screws, or the heat of a brisk fire ; but I soon concluded that there 
could be nothing gained by setting my captors at defiance in their own 
stronghold. If there was anything that afforded the least hope, it was the 
consideration that they must take me through a part of the city and thence 
over a frequented highway to Yewbridge, before they could set about their 
principal villainy. It was not impossible that, during the journey, I might 
succeed in summoning help and thus escape from the clutches of the ras- 
cals after all. This chance was small enough, though, for I did not doubt 
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that my custodians would use every precaution and leave no loophole 
unguarded. Probably I should be put into a close carriage with two or 
three men, and it was not unlikely that I should be gagged and bound as 
well. 

The discomfort occasioned by these thoughts chasing each other through 
my mind was not lessened by the discovery which I presently made, that 
my prison was both warm and ill-ventilated. It was a midsummer evening, 
and scarce a breath of air was stirring without ; even had the coolest of 
breezes been blowing, its effect could hardly have made itself felt in that 
hermetically sealed apartment. I tried a second time to open the windows, 
but they had been strongly fastened and resisted my most vigorous efforts. 
Finding that I was merely heating myself the more by my vain attempts, 
I soon gave them up and began slowly to pace the floor. 

While I was thus occupied, I became aware of a faint flash that showed 
itself through the shuttered windows and was followed in a few moments 
by alow rumble. Soon there came another, brighter flash, and this time 
the noise that accompanied it was much louder. I stopped short in my 
walk, as a happy thought suddenly occurred to me. _ If a thunder shower 
was rising, as appearances led me to hope, might I not take advantage of 
the noise and confusion that would ensue to attempt an evasion ? Whether 
or not I should succeed eventually, the plan was worth trying. 

I waited, almost breathless, for further signs of elemental disturbances, 
nor was I kept long in uncertainty. Suddenly a brilliant flash blazed in 
upon me, and with it was heard a deafening peal of thunder. These man- 
ifestations grew more and more frequent, until, the storm appearing to be 
at its height, I ventured to turn up the gas a little and make another survey 
of my prison with a view to possible means of exit. 

Departure through the windows being impracticable for several reasons, I 
turned my attention to the door—not that by whichI had entered, but another 
near it—that I inferred communicated with a room in the rear of the 
house. This door, as I have said, was securely locked, and it would have 
been hardly prudent to use violence in attempting to get it open. Luckily, 
however, I happened to have in my pocket an unusually strong and sharp 
knife with which I hoped to cut through the wood-work so as to be able 
to remove the lock bodily. 

Without losing any more time I set resolutely about this task, and I 
had need of all my stock of perseverance, with a considerable outlay of 
strength to carry it to a successful issue. At length, when I had blistered 
both hands and got myself very much overheated, I had the satisfaction of 
finding the barrier yield and the door swing open. What then was my 
chagrin at discovering immediately afterward that, with all my arduous 
labor, I had succeeded only in gaining entrance to a closet, and that I was 
now confronted by a second door on the opposite side quite as thoroughly 
secured as the first had been. 

Here was a most discouraging check ; I had expected to find myself in 
the back room, yet I was hardly any nearer there than before. As for 
cutting out another lock, that would be an endless job with the state my 
hands and knife were in, and certainly I did not feel much courage for 
undertaking it just then. 

But on examining the closet as well as I could in the dim light, I noticed 
something that raised my spirits a little. On one side, opposite a row of 
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shelves, was an oblong aperture of considerable size that proved to be the 
opening at the top of a little shaft which was occupied by a dumb-waiter. 
There was a cord in the center of this vertical passage, and when, at the 
next thunder-clap, I pulled at it gently I found the apparatus to be in good 
running order. Encouraged by this discovery, I next raised the movable 
box from below and carefully examined it. Beside being rather more 
commodious than might have been expected, it had the advantage of hav- 
ing no shelves in it. It at once occurred to me that I could make this 
vehicle of use. Here was a chance to change my quarters—whether for 
better or worse I could only guess—and I resolved to avail myself of it. 

By a good deal of crouching I managed to make myself sufficiently 
small to squeeze into the miniature elevator; then, keeping fast hold of 
the lower edge of the square hole, I cautiously let myself down. But as 
the top of the box sank to the bottom of the open space I saw that I should 
no longer have any grip for my hands, and consequently would be com- 
pelled to finish my descent in a hurry and at imminent risk of life and limb. 
However, I was not in a position to stick at trifles, so, when the next peal 
of thunder sounded, I added a little to the noise and jar it made in the 
house by letting go my hold and dropping to the next story with a rush. 

It was a short but not very agreeable journey, and I ended it by tum- 
bling out of my ‘‘car” head-first and rolling off a shelf to the floor beneath. 
This performance gave me a severe shaking, but when I picked myself up 
and took account of the consequences, I found I had been so fortunate as 
not to break any bones or receive serious injury of any sort. 

All was as dark as midnight in my new surroundings until, on striking 
a match, I saw a door which I was able to open, when a dim light strug- 
gling through a small and dirty window enabled me to get some idea of 
where I was. The room I now entered proved to be a damp and mouldy 
kitchen, which, from its air of neglect and disorder, I inferred had been 
left long disused. There were several doors in it, all but one of which I 
tried, only to find them nailed up. As I was about to examine the last, 
my attention was abruptly diverted toward the closet whence I had lately 
emerged. 

On the side opposite the dumb-waiter was set in the wall an iron door, in 
dimensions about three feet by two, which had the appearance of closing the 
man-hole of an old-fashioned, bricked-up furnace. It may be imagined 
how startled I was when, in the midst of a terrific crash of thunder, this 
door was burst suddenly open with a bang and something black and 
uncanny bounced out and rolled almost to my very feet. 

I sprang back instinctively, for the creature, whatever it was, looked 
like nothing so much as an imp of darkness come directly from the lower 
regions. While I was gazing at it and trying to recover my equanimity, 
the object slowly uncoiled and got upon its feet, thereby resolving itself 
into the dirtiest, ugliest, and most dried-up small boy it ever had been my lot 
to behold. Achild in years and in size, he was yet as weazened as any old 
grandsire, and taken altogether was scarcely less unpleasing to look upon 
than a huge, black spider. During a space of several seconds the new- 
comer stared at me open-mouthed, while so oddly did his appearance and 
the way he had made it affect me that I could do nothing more nor less 
than return the attention in kind. 

‘* Well, who are you ?” I managed at last to articulate. 
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‘* Jowsey,” answered the object, opening its teeth an instant and then 
shutting them with a snap. 

‘* What are you doing here ?” was the next question I put. 

Look’n’ fur som’p’n t’ eat.” 

“« Don't they give you enough at meal times ?” 

‘* Don't hev no meals reg’lar, seems though. Croggon he locks me an’ 
der victuals up o’ nights, an’ he keeps us sep'rit.” 

‘*Who is Croggon ?” 

‘« Big man—red face.” 

‘*Ah!” I exclaimed, thinking I recognized my captor from this brief 
description, ‘‘so he has locked you up, too, has he? Rather a bad habit 
of his, locking people up. For my part I can’t say I like it much.” 

The thing called Jowsey wagged its small head and winked one of its 
beady eyes with an expression of cunning that was little short of 
diabolical. 

‘* Couldn't keep me, though,” he declared. 

‘¢Humph! so I perceive,” rettrned I, beginning to be amused in spite 
of my uneasiness on my own account. ‘* But how came you in that black 
hole? Is that where he put you ?” 

Jowsey shook his head in a vigorous negative, and then proceeded to 
explain after the jerky, fragmentary fashion that seemed to be habitual 
to him. 

‘* Locked me in back room up stairs—very backest one of all. Crawled 
down tin pipe to place where der furnace useter be. Come trew der door 
kinder suddint. Thunder scart me.” 

From which I understood that he had lifted the register in the floor 
above and had wringled his way through the heat-conducting pipe down 
into the space formerly occupied by the furnace. 

Although Jowsey had come out seeking what he might devour, I quickly 
determined that I would turn him to profitable account if possible. He 
must know the ins and outs of the house pretty thoroughly, and doubtless 
he could aid me in my evasion if he chose to do so. I put my hand in my 
pocket and drew forth some loose change, at sight of which his little black 
eyes glistened covetously. 

‘«See here,” said I, in an energetic whisper—it is scarcely necessary to 
state that all of the conversation had been carried on in whispers—‘* you 
shall have this and a good deal more if you will help me. Where is 
Croggon now ?” 

Jowsey raised his skinny forefinger and pointed directly overhead. 

‘* What ! in the room above ?” I asked. 

He nodded in confirmation and then added: ‘: But he ain’t heered us; 
thunder’s been makin’ sech a racket. They don’t spect nothin’ er they'd 
come tearin’ down ‘fore this.” 

‘Well, I hope they don't,” said I, speaking still lower if possible. 
‘‘ Now, Jowsey,” I went on impressively, ‘*‘ you probably know that I have 
been shut up,too ; can you help me to get out ? If you can I will give you 
more money and more to eat than you ever had before in all your life.” 

Jowsey evidently regarded me as a dangerous tempter, for after con- 
sidering a moment he seemed to force himself to shake his head vehemently. 

‘«T’d never dast ter,” he said with emphasis ; ‘‘Croggon he'd jest kill 
me if I did. They're ‘lottin’ a heap on you, an’ after they get done ‘ith 
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yer, they're goin’ to give ye some sort o’ stuff 't’ll put ye to sleep, an’ when 
ye wake up again ye'll be on t’other side o’ der world like enough.” 

This disclosure of how my friends meant to keep faith with me—made 
in what was a very lengthy speech for the taciturn Jowsey—startled me not 

a little, and had the effect of redoubling my anxiety to escape. 

‘* Jowsey,” said I, firmly, ‘‘ you must get me out of this in some way. 
If you will, I promise to find you another place and to see that you have 
enough to eat, good clothes to wear, and everything else you want as long 
as you live.” 

Perhaps this was rather an extravagant promise on my part, but I saw 
the necessity of making an impression, and I felt that the safety of the 
bank’s treasury justified me in holding forth strong inducements. 

‘*Come, what do you say?” I urged, seeing that Jowsey remained 
silent. ‘*Can you help me out ?” 

‘‘P’raps I might and p'raps I mightn’t,” was the non-committal 
response. ‘‘I know /c’d git out putty easy if I wanted ter.” 

Guessing that he really had the power to do me the required service, 
| determined that he should have the will also. It took a deal of persuasion 
and many emphatic renewals of my offer to provide handsomely for his 
future, before I could overcome the urchin’s fear of the all-powerful 
Croggon ; but finally I succeeded in wringing from him a reluctant consent 
to show me the way out of the trap into which I had so ignominiously 
fallen. 

‘* Well, if you're bound to try it, come along this way,” said my pros- 
pective liberator rather sulkily, leading me through the door in one corner 
of the kitchen that I had not yet examined, down some steep, dark stairs 
into a damp and noisome cellar. 

When, after stumbling about a little, he struck a match and showed by 
its wavering light the means to be used in the proposed exit, I realized 
ruefully enough that there are some advantages in being undersized, and 
that what was a matter of no difficulty to this diminutive ragamuffin might 
well be nearly or quite impossible for me. Jowsey’s way out was nothing 
more than the hole in the foundation wall through which the supply of 
cold air for the furnace had been wont formerly to pass. In truth it was 
but a slim chance—so slim that at first sight I thought it hardly worth try- 
ing. 

‘Well ?” said my guide, interrogatively. 

‘‘It will be a narrow escape—if it is an escape at all,” I returned 
doubtfully. 

‘‘Narrerer where there’s none,” was the laconic comment. ‘‘ Mebbe 
you'd like to try der coal-hole on t’other side,” he suggested, with the ghost 
of a grin. 

I stepped across the cellar to look at the alternative, but found the 
passage even smaller and less inviting than that at first shown to me. 

‘*No,” I decided; ‘‘I never could get my shoulders through there in 
the world.” 

‘'Thout dey was put trew one to atime I guess yer couldn't,” said 
Jowsey, humorously. ‘‘ Well,” he continued after a moment, ‘: will ye 
foller me or not ?” 

Feeling that my recent trip in the dumb waiter ought to have made 
me equal to almost any rough experience, I drew a long breath and 
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‘*Yes ; go ahead.” 

There had once been a stout wire netting over the outer end of the 
air-box, but it had now become so rusted that Jowsey wrenched it off with 
little trouble. Having gotten rid of this obstacle, he crawled up into the 
open air and then reached back to help me after him. In some way, I 
hardly could have told how five minutes later, I succeeded in worming my 
way up through the narrow passage to the yard above. I was wet and 
dirty and tattered, it istrue, but it was an infinite relief to be once more 
in the open air. 

We had emerged in a yard or court behind the house and enclosed by 
a brick wall, which I hoped there would be no difficulty about scaling if 
necessary. As I stood, taking a breath and looking around me, Jowsey 
suddenly pulled me by the sleeve and exclaimed in a frightened whisper : 

‘«Say, they’re onter de game; we'll have ter cut an’ run fur it.” 

I did not wait to verify his statement, but dashed forward and _ in 
another moment reached the area gate which I had resolved to try and 
force before attempting the wail. It was locked as I had expected, but it 
was old and rickety so that with the strength given me by desperation I 
was not long in wrenching it quite away from its rusty fastenings. 

Jowsey meanwhile, as nimble as a monkey, had scrambled over the 
wall and was making off down the alley before me at all possible speed. 
I heard one or more men following us, pouring forth volleys of dreadful 
threats and hair-raising blasphemies, which far from doing any service to 
our pursuers, only added wings to our feet and aided us to make good our 
escape. 

When we reached the public street, the thunder and lightning had 
nearly ceased, although the rain was still falling heavily. As soon as I 
could, I found a carriage in which I had myself and my charge conveyed 
to the railway station. At the restaurant there I procured supper for the 
ravening Jowsey and ate a little myself; then, selecting a corner in the 
most ill-lighted car I could find—for I was fully conscious that we were a 
most disreputable looking pair—I took the train for home. 

Long before reaching Yewbridge my small companion, who was stuffed 
to the eyes, had fallen fast asleep, leaving me to undisturbed meditation. 
While in the clutches of the redoubtable Croggon, my anxiety to get out 
of them had been too great to admit of my thinking very much about any- 
thing else ; but now that the greater burden was removed from my mind, 
the lesser, no longer overbalanced by it, again made itself felt with crush- 
ing weight. 

Ten thousand dollars short! Ten thousand dollars that must be 
accounted for in some way, by somebody! As I had said to Mr. Beals, 
and as I repeated to myself over and again, there must be something 
wrong in my arithmetic; it could not be that there was actually ten 
thousand dollars less in the bank than there should be. For if so, what 
had become of it? It could not have been stolen ; of that I was positive. 
And yet I was now and again troubled by doubts that the shortage might 
be a deficit in the cash after all. I knew only too well that errors in the 
cash of tellers of large city banks sometimes elude the most persistent 
search, and become the cause of grievous suffering to the pockets of the 
unfortunate officials who make them. In paying loose bills over the 
counter, the utmost care must be used lest two, adhering to each other, 
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should be given out for one. Especially when a check is cashed in bills 
of large denominations is this slip to be guarded against. For this reason 
bank notes of one hundred dollars, and larger amounts, after being a short 
time in circulation, come to bear certain easily recognized marks in the 
lower corners—marks that were not put there at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing but by the moistened thumbs of the various tellers through 
whose careful hands they have passed. 

If my error had been one hundred, or five hundred, or a thousand 
dollars, I might have been led to think I had made an over-payment in 
this way, but with ten thousand it was out of the question for at least one 
sufficient reason, namely: at no time during the week past had a check of 
that large amount either been presented at the counter, sent in through 
clearing-house, or forwarded by mail from any of the bank’s correspond- 
ents. Another very likely explanation of the discrepancy had early sug- 
vested itself ; I might have entered five thousand dollars on the wrong 
side ; only, as it happened, I had found no item of exactly that amount 
anywhere on my books. And thus I continued to bring up possible 
solutions of my difficulty and then argue them to be impossible, until I 
reached Yewbridge with my mind in a more unsettled state than ever. 

As I was walking up the main street, uneasily speculating as to whether, 
in case the error should remain permanently in hiding, the kind gentlemen 
who had gone on my bond would be called upon to make the deficit good— 
they having guaranteed my honesty and not my accuracy—I came in sight 
of the bank building. The offices were in the second story and usually 
fast closed after dark, if not considerably earlier ; but now, to my sur- 
prise, I saw a light there. What did that mean? The bank employed no 
special watchman. Could it be that the burglars had begun operations 
without the assistance they had tried so hard to secure? A moment's 
reflection convinced me that at that early hour such could hardly be the 
case ; still it behooved me as an officer of the bank to investigate matters. 

Accordingly, with Jowsey in tow, I mounted the stairs and rapped 
smartly at the locked door which confronted me at the top. After a short 
delay I heard the sound of advancing foot-steps and then the voice of Mr. 
Beals inquiring who was there. I gave my name, whereupon he at once 
unfastened the door and admitted me and my small companion. The 
worthy president was fairly startled out of his composure at beholding me 
in such a state and in such company. His immediate request for an ex- 
planation came as a matter of course, and in as few words as possible I 
narrated my evening’s adventures. 

Mr. Beals listened with ears and eyes open—and mouth too, some- 
times, for he interjected many exclamations of wonder, indignation, or 
pity during the progress of the story. After we had discussed the matter 
in all its bearings and had agreed upon the necessity of making arrange- 
ments for the protection of the bank against future attempts to break into 
its strong box, the president, dismissing the subject for the time, said : 

‘‘ Well, my boy, you have had a trying experience, and now I am 
going to tell you something which I think will lift a load from your mind. 
As I had nothing pressing to do this evening, I thought I would step in 
here and give your ten thousand dollars another chance to turn up.” 

‘« That was very good of you; did you find it ?” I inquired eagerly. 
‘Wait a moment,” returned my superior, who evidently wanted to 
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take a length of time in telling -his story proportioned to that occupied in 
his search for the missing cash. ‘‘ You know there is good, sound sense 
in the bit of advice that, when you have hunted for a lost or missing 
article in all the likely places, you can do no better than to hunt in the 
unlikely ones. That rule I applied to this case. You and I had looked 
already everywhere where we thought the error could possibly be found, 
so I determined to try a few of the impossible places. Well, I did try a 
good many, and finally, to make a long story short, in one corner of a top 
shelf in the vaylt, behind some musty old ledgers, I unearthed ¢h7s.” 

With these words, and an air of grave inquiry, the speaker held up to 
my view a canvas bag to which was attached a tag marked in plain figures : 
$10,000. 

At sight of this bag I could not repress acry ; for it brought with it a 
revelation, or more correctly awakened a recollection of just what had 
happened. On the previous day, my senior had left the bank a little earlier 
than usual, and as I was preparing to follow suit, one of our heaviest de- 
positors came in with that canvas bag containing bills and specie as 
indicated by its label. I entered the amount to his credit on my book, but 
as I had locked up my cash and was in a hurry to get home, I 
contented myself with hiding the bag—carelessly enough, I admit--behind 
the old books in the vault, where it would be practically safe for the night. 
But, unfortunately, I forgot it entirely the next morning, and having by a 
curious coincidence offset the lack of cash by anerror of like amount in the 
figures, there was nothing to remind me of it. 

When at last I was able to present myself at Kitty Frazer's birthday 
party, the hour was much more than fashionably late. Indeed, reckoning 
by the clock-dial, the young lady's anniversary for that year was well nigh 
past. I was received, as I had anticipated, with a marked degree of cool- 
ness, but when I explained the cause of my tardiness and told what I had 
gone through, literally and figuratively, for her sake, Miss Kitty readily 
forgave my seeming neglect. Moreover, having been unable to bring her 
any other offering, I made bold to propose myself as a birthday gift and, 
undeserving, though I certainly was, I am happy to say that I met with 
final acceptance. 

I kept my promise to Jowsey, as far as he would let me. After Kitty 
and I were married, we took him into our service and gave him a chance 
to attend school ; but, shrewd as he was in some ways, he showed no taste 
for book learning, and soon grew restive under restraint of any sort. One 
day he left our roof without notice and went to work in a livery stable. 
There he developed a passion for horses, which led to his becoming after- 
ward one of the most successful jockeys on the race track. 

Touching my further relations with the Yewbridge Bank, I will say that 
never since that eventful night of the birthday party have I had the 
disagreeable experience of being entrapped by a burglar, or the scarcely 
less unwelcome one of finding myself ten thousand short. 


Frank M. Bicknell. 
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CAIN’T see no use o’ keepin’ up a fuss after ever’body’s 
done forgot what-all it’s about.” 

Bud Hester put down the ramrod he had been 
scraping, and turned to his grandfather, who sat at 
the opposite corner of the wide kitchen fire-place. 

‘‘What ye say, Buddy? Done forgot? Who- 
all's done forgot? I ‘low I can ric’lect when Bill 
Morgan—not young Bill,n’r yit his daddy, but ol’ Bill 
—tuk spite 'g’in we-all ‘cause we taken in a runaway 
nigger o' his’n an’ kep’ him from freezin’ on the 

mountain. Bill got the nigger back when he come for him, but that did’n’ 
make no dif’rence to sich as them ; they kep’ up all kinds o’ meanness till 
Tom Throop—that’s yer mammy’s oncle Tom—catched Sam an’ Jo Mor- 
gan a-girdlin’ the peach trees, an’ turned loose on ’em ’ith the ol’ shot- 
gun. That stopped ’em for a spell, till one day pore Tom come home 
‘ith his face full o’ shot an’ one eye gone. Sence then, we-all done kep’ up 
our side, an’ Buddy, thess you-all listen at me ; I'm gwine han’ down this 
yere fuss ‘ith the Morgans, ‘long o’ that thah patch o’ co’n lan’ up in 
‘Possum Pocket that I ‘low to leave you-all.” 

Bud looked steadily into the fire while his grandfather repeated the old 
story. It was not new to him; from earliest childhood he had been taught 
the lesson of implacability ; impatiently, and as if the feud were an enviable 
inheritance by his grandfather ; more quietly, but not the less as a filial 
duty, by his father. 

Open hostilities between the two families had been suspended for 
some years—there had been none within Bud's recollection—but the old 
feud still smouldered, flashing now and then into a verbal flame when the 
Hesters and Morgans met at the country store, or on ‘‘first Mondays” in 
Scottsboro ; and being carefully kept alive by such repetitions at the family 
fireside as that to which Bud had just listened. Both families lived upon 
the plateau of Sand Mountain, and a deep ravine separated the two farms; 
but for this natural barrier, there might have been more frequent meetings, 
and a recurrence of the violent encounters of former years. 

A silence fell upon the Hester kitchen after the old man had spoken. 
Bud's father tilted his chair against the wall and blew little clouds of smoke 
toward the ceiling ; Mrs. Hester busied herself clearing away the supper 
dishes ; the two younger children rocked quietly back and forth on a low 
settle in front of the fire, and Bud took up his ramrod and examined the 
edge of the piece of glass he had been using for a scraper. 

‘‘ I’ve done heard both sides,” he said, tilting a half-burned log back 
into the fire with the end of the ramrod, ‘‘an’ it seems to me like we ort 
to be fair an’ reasonable. They-all say they wasn’t barkin’ the trees, 
and they ‘low it was an accident when uncle Tom was shot. It always 
‘peared sort o' foolish to me to be a-keepin’ up a fuss when it’s a heap 
easier to let it die out.” 

‘« That's what ye're allus a-sayin’, Buddy, an’ I cain’t tell whar ye get 
yer forgivin’ natur’ from,” said his father, putting his pipe upon the high 
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mantel, and standing with his back to the fire. ‘*We-all'll nev’ pester the 
Morgans, if they'll mind they own business—if they-all don’t, yer ol’ gran’- 
dad’s plumb right—the fuss'll come to you-all bime-by, natchelly, bein’ as 
ye’re the oldest, an’ ye cain’t holp stan’in’ up for yer own kin.” 

‘*T reckon I can holp fightin’ about a fuss that’s older’n I am. I hain't 
had nothin’ to get mad about, yet.” 

‘‘You-all done talk that-a-way afore; Jim Morgan, he ‘low ye was 
afeard.” 

Bud's sallow cheeks flushed and he scowled a little at the fire, as his 
father said this: ‘‘ Ye did’n’ hear him say that, did ye, dad ?” he asked. 

‘*T reckon not—Jim Morgan don't talk that-a-way afore me. Joe 
Masters said he hearn ’em talkin’ about it down at the sto’.” 

The frown disappeared from Bud's face, and he brought his hand down 
with a slap on his thigh. ‘‘That’s the way the fuss is kep’ a-goin’,” he 
said. ‘‘Joe Masters never did get nothin’ straight in his life, an’ he only 
said he heard ’em talkin’ about it.” 

John Hester had a goodly share of the stubborn patience which makes 
the mountaineer slow to wrath, but Bud's argument angered him. Thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets, and speaking with a slower drawl than 
usual, he said : 

‘‘T ‘low I thess cain’t tell, sometimes, whuther 'r no y’ all is a full- 
blooded Hester ’r not. They ain’ no man, n'rr yit a woman, o’ the hull 
tribe ’at’s ever took up for the Morgans afore, but I reckon ye'd let ‘em 
tromp on yer kin afore ye'd lift a han’.” 

If the father had missed a portion of the inheritance of patience, his 
son had not. He made no reply to the harsh speech, and when his father 
refilled his pipe, Bud quietly went on scraping the ramrod, and the feud 
was not mentioned again. 

A little later, as he went to his bed in the room across the open 
passage-way, Bud stopped a moment in the white moonlight, and stretched 
his arms upward in involuntary enjoyment of the freedom of the beautiful 
night. The picture framed by the opening of the wide passage-way was 
one which he had known as long as he could remember, yet it always gave 
him a feeling of exultation to look at it. The farm-house stood upon the 
sheer edge of the mountain, whose miniature cliffs dropped away abruptly 
from the door yard. From their base, the talus of the mountain, thickly 
covered with a forest of hard wood, picked out here and there with a 
solitary pine, sloped in easy descents to the valley. Beyond was the 
winding Tennessee, its yellow waters transfigured by the moonlight into a 
a broad pathway of silver, and still farther, the steep sides of the Cum- 
berlands, lying black in the shadows, with the lights of Bridgeport twinkling 
in the forest at the base of the nearest ridge. 

‘* Seems like this world ort to be big enough to hold ever’body without 
fussin’,” Bud spoke softly to himself, swinging his arms again with the 
comprehensive gesture. ‘‘I don’t believe they’s so many mean people in 
it as some folks ‘low they is, d’ you, Nick?” this last to the house-dog, 
standing solemnly at his side. 

Nick sniffed critically at the moon and then thrust his nose into Bud’s 
hand. 

‘«Even a dog don’t pick a fuss for nothin’,” said the boy, thoughtfully, 
as he turned back into the house. 
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The ancient quarrel, kept alive by long memories and the apparent 
inability to forgive an injury, which is one of the curious contradictions in 
the character of the easy-going, hospitable mountaineers, received a fresh 
impetus a few days afterward. Nine-years-old Tom Hester had been 
sent to the store in the valley for a pound of coffee and a can of 
salmon. Returning up the foot-path used by the members of the family 
to shorten the windings of the wagon-road, little Tom came upon an 
apparition in the shape of a roughly-dressed maa, who demanded the 
packages. For answer, the child turned and fled down the path, pursued 
for a short distance by the man. The boy went home by the wagon-road 
and told his story. 

‘‘Who war the man, honey?” asked his mother, comforting the 
frightened little fellow. 

‘«T didn’ wait to see, mammy—lI thess put out for the road. It look 
tol'able like Jeff Morgan, but his’n clothes was pow’ful raggedy.” 

That was enough. John Hester laid down his knife and fork, and 
looked up at the rifle lying upon its hooks over the fire-place. 

‘«D' ye reckon it war him, paw?” asked Mrs. Hester, anxiously. 

‘* Ye kin thess be plumb shore hit war a Morgan,” interrupted the grand- 
father. 

Bud hastened to stem the rising tide of vengeance. ‘‘Hold on a 
minute, dad,” he said, ‘‘this yere’s my quarrel, too. Did ye say the man’s 
clothes was ragged, Tommy ?” 

‘‘They was pow’ful raggedy.” 

‘« An’ did ye get a fair an’ square look at his face ?” 

‘«T didn’ have no chaince ; I thess put out ’s quick ’s ever I could.” 

‘* What makes ye think it was Jeff Morgan, then?” 

‘*’Cause it looked sort o’ like him, on’y I never did see Jeff look so 
raggedy.” 

John Hester resumed his knife and fork. Though the evidence was 
too slight to warrant open reprisals, he believed the assault came from his 
enemy, and the episode was duly listed with the long tale of real and 
fancied grievances which were one day to be called into an accounting. 

The following day a side of bacon was missing from the smoke-house, 
and a sack of corn-meal, brought by Bud from the mill and left upon a 
bench at the back of the house, disappeared between dark and bed-time. 
Nothing but vindictive unreason could charge these thefts to an enemy 
whose honesty had never been questioned, but Hester firmly believed that 
the Morgans had taken the missing provisions. When the loss of the 
meal was discovered, he took down the rifle, drew the charge and carefully 
cleaned and reloaded the weapon. 

‘‘ They-all 'v’ allus been mighty mean an’ low-down,” he said, reflect- 
ively, as he rammed home the ball, ‘‘ but I nev’ did hear of ’em stealin’ 
afore.” 

‘«D’ ye ‘low to watch to-night ?” asked Bud. 

‘*Reckon I might ’s well begin—they-all ain’t gwine stop at a side o’ 
bacon an’ a bag o’ meal.” 

‘‘T'll set up with ye, dad,” said Bud, ‘‘ but I don’t reckon we'll get any 
o’ the Morgans.” 

The vigil was fruitless. When the sky began to redden with the first 
flush of the morning, Hester made some coffee on the embers and then told 
Bud to go to bed. 
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‘‘T reckon ye won't get up none afore dinner,” he said ; ‘‘but when ye 
do, ye’d better go over to Bridgeport an’ get a plow-point. Yer mammy’ll 
give ye the money ’f I ain't yere.” 

‘* Ye ’re not goin’ over to the Morgan place, air ye, dad?” 

‘*Not yit, Buddy—lI ‘low to let ye know when the time comes.” 

Bud slept until after the family dinner time, but his mother kept some 
bacon and corn-pone warm on the hearth for him. It was late in the 
afternoon before he reached town ; and, as no one hurries in Alabama, it 
was much later when he started back with his purchases. As the ferry 
was two miles out of the way, he was returning as he came, by the railway 
bridge which spans the two channels of the Tennessee at Bridgeport, and 
had almost reached the middle of the south channel when he heard a faint 
cry which seemed to come from the stream below. The early dusk of a 
cloudy afternoon was already making it difficult to see the cross-ties 
distinctly, and Bud had to stop and steady himself before he could look 
down. Even then he could see nothing, for the bridge was of the +‘ deck” 
pattern, and the woodwork of the span was between him and the water. 
Hearing the cry again, he went to the side of the bridge, where the view was 
unobstructed, and by looking steadily into the shadows beneath, he could just 
make out the form of a child lying half out of the water in the jam of 
drift-wood around the pier. 

Excitability, under any circumstances, is,a rare attribute of the moun- 
tain character ; it was quite lacking in Bud Hester. He knew there was 
no boat nearer than the ferry, and there was clearly no time to be lost. 
Carefully wedging his packages between the cross-ties, that the jar of a pass- 
ing train might not dislodge them, he swung himself over the edge of the 
deck and descended to the lower member of the span on one of the tie- 
bolts. This brought him within fifteen feet of the water, and pausing 
only long enough to gauge the set and swiftness of the current, he 
dropped into the stream beside the half-drowned child, whose endurance 
vanished when he felt the touch of a rescuing hand. 

Bud was a good swimmer and the child was past struggling, but the 
encumbrance of clothing and shoes made the task a hard one. When he 
finally reached the bank, he had drifted far below the little settlement at 
the end of the bridge, and there was no house nearer than his father’s 
upon the crest of the mountain. 

As Bud carried him up the bank, the boy gasped and began to shiver 
and cry. 

‘* How did you-all come to be yonder ?” asked Bud, trying vainly in the 
darkness to recognize the face of the little waif. 

‘«T w-w-was fishin’,” sobbed the child, ‘‘an’ I done f-f-fell in.” 

‘* Where d’ ye live at ?” asked Bud, putting the boy down, and leaning 
against a tree to recover his breath. 

‘«T live on the m-m-mountain ; Bill Morgan’s my daddy.” 

Here was fresh perplexity for Bud. His first thought was that this 
rescue of the child of his enemy might lead to a peace between the two 
families, and it brought a glow of satisfaction that warmed him; the next 
reverted to present necessities; warmth and dry clothing for the child 
must be had without delay. He hesitated but a moment : 

‘«D’ ye reckon you could hang on to my back ?” he asked, swinging the 
dripping boy over his shoulder and drawing his arms around his neck. 
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The boy’s teeth chattered so he could not answer, but he clasped his. 
hands under Bud’s chin, and the latter struck into the path leading to his 
father’s house. 

It was a stiff climb, and Bud was weary and breathless when he 
reached the plateau and walked into the house with his burden. For once 
he was glad that his father was not at home. Dropping the little Morgan 
on a chair before the fire, he drew his mother aside and told her the story 
in a few words. Her pity was stronger than her loyalty to the family 
traditions, and she hastened to get the shivering little castaway into dry 
clothing, plying him, meanwhile, with motherly questions and hot coffee 
in alternation. 

As Bud entered the kitchen again, after changing his own wet clothing, 
his father came in. He listened silently to the story of the rescue ; when 
it was finished, he went to the door and opened it: 

‘* They ain't no room in this yere house for a Morgan brat,” he said, 
speaking to the boy, who was still cowering by the fire. ‘‘ Ef ye ain’t out’n 
o’ this in a minit, I'll wring yer neck. Thess go an’ tell yer dad ’at Bud 
Hester 'd never pulled ye out ‘n the river 'f he’d a-knowed who ye was.” 

The terrified child darted out of the door and disappeared, and Bud 
turned to follow him. 

‘* Whar you-all a-goin’ ?” asked his father. 

‘* Down t’ the bridge, where I done left the fixin’s,” replied Bud, sullenly. 

When he was clear of the house, he ran down the road and soon over- 
took the boy, whose fright had brought on another chill. Bud took him 
up again without a wore and carried him nearly home. 

‘‘Ye 're about there, now, little un,” he said, putting the boy down 
gently. ‘Run along in the house an’ get warm, an’say—don't ye tell ’em 
what my dad told ye to; ’t ain’t so.” 

It was late in the night when Bud reached home with the packages left 
on the bridge ; the weather had cleared, and the moon was shining brightly 
as he entered the house. He found his father sitting with his rifle across 
his knees, peering through a crack between the logs from which the chink- 
ing had been removed. He looked around as Bud came in. 

‘‘ Yer supper 's down thah befo’ the fire,” he said, resuming his watch. 

Bud ate in silence and then, taking his gun, sat down beside his father, 
who said, quietly: ‘*Ye didn’ know what I did, Buddy, ’r ye ‘da let him 
drown.” 

‘What was it, dad ?” 

‘*T done seed the man ’at scared Tommy. He was a-tryin’ to run the 
sorrel off out 'n the back lot.” Hester paused and then added: Hit ’s 
Jeff Morgan, for shore—I done got sight o’ his ’n face when he drop the 
horse an’ put out for the woods.” 

‘‘ What for 'd Jeff steal the horse, dad? shore get caught.” 

‘*T cain't tell, lessen he ’s gwine ham-string it. They-all ’s low-down 
enough.” 

Just then they both saw a dark form glide swiftly along the fence and 
slip cautiously up to the door of the stable. Hester brought his rifle up 
and the life of the intruder would have paid the penalty of his rashness, 
but for one of those curious oversights which sometimes mar the best-laid 
plans. In removing the chinking, Hester had thought only of an aperture 
through which to watch the stable, and when he tried to bring his rifle to 
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bear, the slit proved to be much too narrow to serve as a loop-hole. He 
sprang to his feet and ran to the door, overturning the chair in his haste, 
but the man disappeared before Hester could get out, and the watchers 
saw no more of him, though they sat until the gray dawn showed faintly 
against the eastern window. Hester arose and stood the gun in a corner: 

‘*T reckon we-all can sleep a while, now,” he said, wearily. ‘‘Afte’ 
while, we'll thess go down to Bill Morgan’s, an’ settle this yere thing. I've 
done took about all I’m gwine to.” 

Bud went to his room across the passage, where the younger children 
were sleeping peacefully, and threw himself on the bed ; but the situation 
was grave enough to banish the thought of sleep. After trying vainly to 
lie quietly, he went out again, going first to the stable and turning the 
horses into the pasture, and then across the road to a path leading through 
the woods to a jutting cliff overlooking the valley ; a place where he had 
spent many an hour of boyish perplexity. 

He was trying to argue the case with himself as he climbed out to the 
flat rock on the end of the promontory: ‘‘It’s mighty queer,” he said, 
speaking softly, as if in deference to the hush of the peaceful morning. 
‘‘A-lookin’ at that feller’s back, I'd a said it was Jeff, for shore -—an’ yet I 
done saw his face, an’ there was a dif'rence, somehow. Pears like nobody 
but the Morgans ’d be so mean, an’ yet I cain’t see what's started ’em up 
now ; we-all ain’t been pesterin’ them. An’ then, ag’in, I don't believe 
they ’s a Morgan o’ the hull bilin’ of em that ’s low-down enough to ham- 
string a horse, an’ ’specially Jeff. He sets mo’ sto’ by that mare o’ his’n 
‘an any man ever! see. An’ if it ain’t them, who is it? That’s what I'd 
like to know. Anyways, it don’t make much difrence ; dad's a goin’ over 
there, an’ there ’ll shore be a fuss ; a-sayin’ that the Morgans ain’t pesterin’ 
we-all, little Bob most likely told ’em what dad say las’ night, an’ that 'Il 
make ’em done forget what I did. I'd might’ nigh give my haid, ’f I could 
thess stop this yere fuss, somehow.” 

Bud was a slow thinker, and the eight-thirty train had left Bridgeport, 
crossing the bridges with a tiny roar softened by the distance into a sound 
like the humming of a bee, and crawling with distance-diminished speed 
through the valley at his feet, before he had reached the conclusion that 
his first duty was to prevent a hostile meetingat any cost. With this point 
clear in his mind, he clambered across to the plateau and took the path 
back through the woods. Before he had gone a dozen yards, he heard 
angry shouts and two sharp reports. Fearing the worst, he ran toward 
the sounds, coming out into the road at a little distance from a group of 
three men, two of whom were struggling with a third. Just beyond them 
lay the body of a horse which Bud recognized as their own sorrel. He 
ran up, breathless, just as the two men had secured and _ handcuffed 
the other. 

‘‘Hello, Bud,” said one of the victors, mopping his face with a 
handkerchief, ‘‘ did’n know ye had such like neighbors, did ye ?””—indicat- 
ing the prisoner with a nod. ‘‘’Lowed like he’d steal yer dad’s hoss an’ 
run fer it. We-all been a-huntin’ him ever sence he broke loose from the 
stockade at Coal City, more’n a week ago. I’s mighty sorry we-all done 
kill the hoss, but this yere feller had to be stopped, somehow, an’ I reckon 
the cyounty’ll fix it up all right ‘ith yer daddy.” 

One glance at the sullen face of the convict explained everything to 
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Bud; it was the face of the man who had tried the fastenings of the 
stable-door. He turned faint at the thought of what his father's revenge- 
ful intention might have accomplished. Might have? The faintness 
changed places with a tempest of energy as he realized that his father 
might already be on his way to the Morgan farm! 

‘* Well, thar! I wonder what-all’s come over Buddy !” exclaimed the 
friendly deputy, gazing in astonishment at the boy flying down the road 
toward his home. ‘*Comes up a-puffin’ an’ a-blowin’ like he’s run all the 
way up from the valley, swallers oncet or twicet, an’ runs away ag’in like 
the harnt of ol’ Sandy was a-chasin’ him. ’Tain’t like Buddy.” 

‘‘T reckon he’s done thought o’ somethin’,” replied his companion, as 
they led the convict down to the point where their horses were tied. 

Bud kept the road for a hundred yards and then took a short cut 
through the woods. Before he had run a dozen steps, a swinging grape- 
vine caught him fairly under the chin, lifting him clear of the ground and 
dropping him so accurately upon the back of his head that a fleeting vision 
of scintillating sparks was all that he afterward remembered of the 
encounter. It seemed to him that he was up and running again in a 
moment, but he had really lost over a quarter of an hour of precious 
time. When he ran up to the house, his mother was standing in the door, 
shading her eyes with her hand and looking down the road with visible 
trouble in her face. 

‘* Where's dad ?” gasped Bud. 

‘*T done ‘lowed ye'd gone ‘long with him,” replied Mrs. Hester. 

‘‘T hain’t seen him ; tell me where he’s aimin’ for quick, mammy.” 

‘* He come runnin’ in a little spell ago an’ went for his’n gun, a-sayin’ 
somethin’ ‘bout the Morgans a-shootin’ the sorrel. I didn’ get to the do’ 
time to see which-a-way he gone —” Bud was already out of hearing, 
racing down the road toward the Morgan place. 

Like most mountain boys, he was flat of chest and short in wind ; but 
he was lithe and sinewy, and although bruised and tired before the start, 
he never slackened speed through the two miles which separated the farm- 
houses, until he reached the little hill just before the Morgans’ door. 

He saw his father standing in front of the house with poised rifle— 
heard him calling for Jeff Morgan, who opened the~door and stood upon 
the step. He tried to cry out as he ran up the hill, but his tongue stuck 
to the roof of his mouth. 

Morgan saw him and threw up his hand, shouting to Hester, who 
mistook the gesture and raised his rifle to fire. As he did so, Bud ran up 
and flung himself upon the gun, pushing it out of range as it went off. He 
stood still for a moment, and then put his hand to his head and fell 
heavily. 

John Hester did not at once realize what he had done; when the 
dreadful truth made itself plain, he hurled the smoking weapon from him 
and dropped on his knees beside the boy : 

‘*Whar air ye hurt, Buddy—cain’'t ye tell yer pore ol’ dad ?” lifting 
him tenderly and searching with shaking hands for the wound. 

Bud's eyes opened languidly: ‘‘I reckon it ain’t much—” he said, 
speaking slowly and with difficulty. ‘*I ‘lowed to get yere— in time to 
tell ye—it wasn't Jeff. It was a convict— an’ Ben Davis, he hit the 
sorrel—when he’s a-tryin’ to stop him.” 
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The two Morgans came up in time to hear this, and Bill knelt beside 
Hester: ‘‘ This yere ain't no time to ric'lect ol’ grudges,” he said, as Bud 
fainted again. ‘* Thess catch holt o’ his’n shoulders, tell we tote him in 
the house. You, Jeff, get on the mar’ an’ put out for Doc. Baldry, an’ 
don’t you favor the hoss none, either.” 

They carried Bud into the house and put him upon the bed in the best 
room. Hester stood by silently while Morgan and his wife cut the hair 
away from the ragged wound on the boy’s head and washed and dressed it. 
When Jeff came back with the doctor, the two men left the room and 
went to the kitchen, where Jeff joined them after putting the horses up. 
An embarrassing silence followed his entrance ; there were long estrange- 
ment and taciturn habit to increase the difficulty of speech. The brothers 
sat on either side of the hearth, while Hester walked nervously back and 
forth, with his hands behind him and his eyes fixed upon the floor. 

Suddenly he stopped in front of Jeff Morgan: ‘I done tried to kill 
ye, Jeff, an’ it’s only fa’r ‘at ye should have a chaince at me. I'll thess go 
down the road a piece, an’ ye can blaze away whenever ye get ready.” 

‘* Nobody wants to pester ye, neighbor Hester,” said the elder Morgan. 
‘« Buddy stopped this yere fuss when he pull little Bob out o’ the river las’ 
night. I saw ye afore ye call Jeff out, an’ it'd a been mighty easy to drap 
ye if I'd been so minded. Ef they’s any mo’ fightin’ done, ye'll have to 
do it yerself ; we-all ain't none of us gwine pester Bud's kin.” 

The doctor entered in time to hear this last remark. ‘' Have you-all 
concluded to live together like Christians again?” he asked, looking from 
one to the other. 

Morgan nodded. 

‘* Well, I reckon it’s about time. John Hester, you ought to be down 
on your knees a-thanking the good Lord that you ain't a murderer. The 
boy’ll come out all right, with such nu’sing as Ma’am Morgan and little 
Julie’ll give him, but that isn’t any fault of yours. Now you-all just go in 
thah and tell Buddy it’s all right ; it'll do him more good than anything 
I’ve done for him. 

Hester hung back, but the brothers each linked an arm in one of his 
and led him to the other room. Bud saw them as they came in together, 
and he knew at once that the old feud was dead. When the mist cleared 
out of his eyes, he looked up and said: ‘‘I’m mighty glad. Some o’ 
you-all go an’ tell mammy—she’s a worryin’.” 

The doctor was a true prophet. Bud recovered, and when, in the 
course of time, the patch of land in’Possum Pocket came to him from his 
grandfather, it was unencumbered by the legacy of hate. 

Francts Lynde. 
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T was the night after the day of the elections, and the town, which had 

been red-hot, was cooling down to something like normal temperature. 
The returns were not all in, but enough was known to make every one feel 
satisfied that the unterrified Democracy was again triumphant. The 
‘‘hustlers” were howling themselves hoarse, and grave citizens—thinking 
men whose opinions were ‘' loaded ”—entertained the hope that the sacred 
fires burning so brightly on the altars of the Star-eyed Goddess in Logan 
county, would ere long illumine with equal radiance the benighted regions 
north of the Ohio. 

When patriotic rejoicing was so general, it is perhaps invidious to par- 
ticularize ; but, for the purposes of this narrative, it is necessary to espe- 
cially mention what passed at Bill Chestnut’s grocery, where a small but 
select coterie was engaged in tendering congratulations to the sheriff-elect, 
and that gentleman was acknowledging the same by ‘‘ setting ’em up” for 
the crowd. Of course, ‘‘ thar was a heap of fun in Old Kaintucky” every- 
where that night, but I'm inclined to believe that there was rather more 
than the average at Chestnut’s ; and large as my experience in such mat- 
ters has been, I must say I never saw any citizens stand up better and 
take their liquor squarer than that crowd did. 

But, as the hours rolled by, fatigue and full bumpers told on all savea 
seasoned few ; and at midnight there remained only Chestnut, myself, the 
sheriff, Cock Robin, Colonel Reginald Mintcastle, and a sore-eyed, bottle- 
nosed tramp with a bandaged leg, who had gained admission to this goodly 
fellowship on the strength of his declaration that he was an Indiana 
Democrat. 

The talk had gradually drifted away from the election, and was flowing 
in more familiar channels. Personal reminiscences, which, in the earlier 
part of the evening, would have been deemed almost profane, were freely 
interchanged, and Colonel Mintcastle. as was entirely natural and proper, 
monopolized the larger share of the conversation. 

I have rarely seen a man of more imposing presence than Colonel 
Mintcastle, and certainly never knew one who could more favorably 
impress an average audience, provided it was not too large. An audience 
rather too small for a set speech but not too large for an anecdote, was 
about his size. ‘*On felicitous occasions,” as he himself might have 
remarked, he ‘‘could coruscate witha brilliancy that outshone all rivalry” ; 
and it did a man good to witness him posing with one hand on his hip, 
after the manner of Mr. Clay, and the other beating time in harmony with 
his theme. Oh, it was fine to hear him bear his weight on his rich, deep 
voice, and almost make you fancy you were listening to a circuit judge 
charging a grand jury. In my mind's eye, I see him now, as, on the occa- 
sion I am attempting to describe, he stood with legs apart like a colossus, 
in the full glare of a couple of star candles and a railroad lantern ; his tall 
majestic figure clad in an ante-bellum suit of broadcloth; his big hazel 
eyes beaming intelligence on every topic he touched ; his shrimp pink 
complexion growing more pronounced as the bottle circulated, and his hat 
tilted farther back on his head with each successive potation. 
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It was one of Colonel Mintcastle’s peculiarities to grow sad as he got 
full. Drink never made him maudlin, or inclined him to be irritable. He 
never quarrelled when in his cups. Of all things he abhorred a brawl which 
had its origin in an orgie. ‘‘I drink like a gentleman.” he said, ‘‘ and 
only good liquor”; so that convivial indulgence enhanced rather than 
diminished his dignity of demeanor. But, when the ‘‘good liquor” had 
risen to a certain mark, his speech and manner always testified to a touch- 
ing and mysterious melancholy which seemed to hint that his soul had been 
wounded in some unusually tender spot ; and so, as the evening wore on, 
this haunting sorrow began to reveal its presence. He dropped allusions 
to a worm that was gnawing somewhere in his breast, and his resonant 
voice trembled with rising pathos. We all noticed it, and Chestnut at 
length gave expression to the wish we all entertained. 

Chestnut is a mighty good fellow, but he certainly is the drawingest- 
out man I ever saw. 

‘« Colonel,” said Chestnut, ‘‘ tell us about your young days ? I’ve always 
felt dead sure thar wor’ somethin’ powerful interestin’ and mournful in it, 
and I’ve jest been honin’ to hear it.” 

‘*Oh yes,” chimed in Cock Robin, ‘‘ give us that, my Colonel!” 

By the way, I feel that I should especially introduce this gentleman. 
He was a pleasant, chunky little Frenchman, who kept the candy store, 
and was also a corn doctor. His name was Monsieur Robert Le Coq, but 
he was popularly known as ‘‘Cock Robin,” perhaps because his round 
stomach was always clad in a reddish brown vest. 

‘‘ Urge me not on that score, my friends,” Colonel Mintcastle responded 
in tones apparently meant to deprecate inquiry, but which somehow seemed 
to stimulate it. ‘* The story of my life were best left untold. It would bea 
gloomy recital of sorrow and failure.” 

‘©Oh well,” said the bottle-nosed tramp, ‘‘ of course it wouldn’t be 
right under no circumstances, to ask any gentleman to tell what might be 
liable, if it was circulated agin’ him, to git him into trouble. I know how 
it is. Besides, a man is never obleeged to testify agin hisse’f.” 

‘Sir! Dare any one associate with the name of Mintcastle the sugges- 
tion of crime or thought of dishonor ?” 

The Colonel was greatly excited, and, for a moment, apparently con- 
templated violence against the tramp. His look and manner, indeed, made 
that individual pale almost to the tip of his nose. He suppressed his 
resentment, however, with a strong, magnanimous effort, and merely 
remarked: ‘* But let it pass. Cock, hand me the bottle . 

Thank you!” 

The deep, dangerous tone in which his first words were uttered had not 
only demoralized Bottlenose, but somewhat disconcerted the entire party, 
and there was silence for a minute. But Chestnut is one of the sort who 
never lets up. He waited, however, until the latest application of the 
bottle had time to exercise a soothing influence, and then resumed in a 
self-communing way : 

‘It was only last week—no, it was week befoh’—I wor’ sayin’ to Seth 
Gilbert, ‘Seth,’ I says, ‘you hear me! If ever thar wor’ a man who was 
born to be a great man, and got switched off by some accident or misfor- 
tun’ which busted up his life, that man is Colonel Mintcastle.’ And Seth 
says, ‘ That's right ; you bet it is.’ That’s jest what Seth said.” 
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Colonel Mintcastle was sensibly affected by this speech. 
‘*Chestnut "—his voice was husky and his eyes moist—‘‘ Chestnut, I've 
always felt that you appreciated me. I say without reserve that you cor- 
rectly interpret my history. You do, sir! Reginald Taliaferro Mintcastle 
has been hammered, broken by the iron hand of Destiny, when Destiny 
has been most relentlessly dealing out disaster. But has he ever 
flickered? . . When? . . . Where? Bornof an ancient lineage 
in Culpeper county, Virginia, not altogether undistinguished in the forum 
and the field, once prospective proprietor of two plantations and a hundred 
and eighty-six niggers, he is now—what? A mere lingerer on the shores 
of Time, calmly awaiting release from the tortures of memory. Yet who 
dare assert that he has not kept his honor as stainless as Yes sir! 
stainless—that he has not preserved that self-respect which, in a brave 
man’s bosom, survives the direst frowns of Fortune, and is a consolatory 
memento even if he hasn't a cent !” 

He glanced around, and his voice swelled as if challenging contradic- 
tion. But you couldn't have pulled a dissenting remark out of that crowd 
with a corkscrew. On the contrary, there was a ripple of admiring and 
sympathetic expressions, and Botclenose shed tears. 

Mollified by these testimonials, Colonel Mintcastle felt that he ought to 
gratify an interest so friendly. 

‘«T will tell something of my life, if you ask it, gentlemen. - Blame me 
not if it sadden you. I was born, as I have already said, in old Culpep- 
er. My father, and before him his father, and yet earlier “7s father, 
were influential citizens of that grand old county. I inherited only a 
slender patrimony. My father kept the best liquors and the best table in 
Tide-water ; he always had fine horses and a pack of hounds, and, indeed, 
all the other necessaries of a refined and gentlemanly life. But there were 
born unto him ten other children besides myself, and all lived. Of course, 
the duties of hospitality and the onus of maintaining his influence in the 
county, precluded his making any extravagant provision for his children. 
So at the age of twenty-one I started in the world, taking the road to Ala- 
bama, on as fine a blood bay as you ever saw, a splendid fox-trotter and 
single-footed racker, sixteen hands high, without a blemish, and with a 
pair of saddle bags full of good clothes, and three hundred dollars.” 

‘* How’s that, Colonel ?” queried the Sheriff, ‘I didn’t exactly catch on 
to that.” 

‘‘T said, sir, that I started from home with a fine horse, an adequate 
supply of clothing, and three hundred dollars. Is there anything so very 
difficult to understand in that ?” 

‘*Wor’ that horse a thoroughbred?” Chestnut asked, with much 
interest. 

‘* He was by Revenue ; his dam hadn't a pedigree.” 

‘* She wor’ a good mar’ tho’, I reckon.” 

‘* As well as I can remember she was. But where was I?” 

‘*T think you wor’ on the road to Alabamy.” 

‘¢That’s so. But I will not enter into the details of that journey. — It 
was a pleasant one. I was in the flush of youth and hope—the wine of life 
in a new bottle, so to speak. 

‘‘My traveling companion, I should say, was Solon, a family negro— 
old Solon now. You all know him—he is with me still. Then he was a 
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likely, middle-aged darky, and considered himself, as he does yet, my 


guardian as well as servant. We stopped at many hospitable mansions on 


the way. Ah! those glorious days of the old South ; that hospitality which 
blessed him who gave even more than him who received ; when the host 
thought the guest conferred the favor.” 

The tramp, enthused by this picture, was unable to keep silent. 

‘¢ Them times was wuth livin’ in,” he said with decision. ‘‘ They didn’t 
sick dogs onto a man then, I reckon ?” and he rubbed his bandaged leg. 

‘‘The generous planter of that day,” responded Colonel Mintcastle, 
‘‘kept dogs for the chase only. The dog of that period which had bitten 
the humblest wayfarer, would have been slain as promptly as if he had killed 
a sheep.” 

‘¢ Well, then,” murmured the tramp, ‘‘ dogs is changed as well as times.” 

‘‘After some weeks of travel,” resumed the Colonel, ‘‘ I reached Tusca- 
loosa. I found there a college mate. He was very glad to see me ; and 
when I told him I wished to settle somewhere in Alabama, he was anxious to 
advise, yet doubted his ability to do so. ‘But,’ he said, ‘let's go see old 
Judge Boomer ; he can tell us.'. We accordingly started to see the Judge. 
Walking through a beautiful lawn, crowded with _evergreens, we reached 
the spacious mansion. There, on a Z A Clee 
shady veranda we found the Judge fast ti p 
asleep in a reclining chair. Ice, mint, / , 
and other materials on a table by his Y 
side, indicated that he had been passing G 
the time in a manner quite natural for a , Nf 
gentleman of position and leisure on a 
hot afternoon——Cock, pass me that again, 
please! My friend gently 
aroused him. ‘Judge,’ he said, ‘ Mr. 
Mintcastle wishes to settle in Alabama, ’™ 
and would be glad to have your advice 
regarding a good location.’ 

‘**Glad to see you, sir,’ said the 
Judge, shaking my hand cordially. * Glad Wg 
to welcome another scion of Old Virginia to (gt 
this Commonwealth. You want to know 
where you had better plant yourself? You've 
come to the right man. I suggest that you settle 
at—that is, I think you'd better locate at—any- 
wise I'd advise you to go to—to go’—here he 
grew very hazy—‘Oh, go to the devil! Haven't I 
anything to do except to direct stray Virginians 
huntin’ locations?’ and he dropped back into his 
chair and fell fast asleep again. 

‘*Now, what man with a soul in his body could 
have been offended at this? It made me feel at 
home at once. I recognized a warm-hearted old 
gentleman, anxious to welcome and assist the stranger, and only pre- 
vented by an accident that might have happened to any one. 

‘*So when Judge Boomer called on me early next morning, pressed me 
to remain in Tuscaloosa, and to make his house my home until I could 
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provide permanent quarters, I hesitated no longer. Ina few days I had 
opened a law office and was on the way to a full practice. I was better 
equipped than the majority of young fellows who enter the profession, for 
I had read law for a year with my uncle, Major Markham Mintcastle, and 
I could repeat several of his best speeches. 

‘* My first case created asensation. You know, gentlemen, that I never 
boast ; but I really must tell you about this case. You see my client was 
a young country fellow charged with assault and battery. He had been run- 
ning the town, and finally had entered a store where a squad of other farmers 
were discussing politics andcrops. He said he was ‘a ring-tailed squealer,’ 
and that it was his day to squeal; and, before he could be overpowered, 
he had cleaned out the whole caucus with the bung-starter. Now, you will 
say that was a bad case, but you should have seen me handle it. Luckily, 
the fellow he hurt most was a mean old brute who used to half starve his 
niggers, and had fallen out with nearly every decent man in the county. 
Of course, I was very careful in selecting the jury. I got on two distant 
relatives of the defendant, and four or five fellows who had recently been 
in trouble for carrying concealed deadly weapons. Then I made a speech 
to fit both case and jury. I described a generous, high-spirited youth vis- 
iting the town, with no malice in his heart for anybody, and intent 
only on the amusement natural to one of his years. I pointed out the 
danger to constitutional liberty which might result from an undue restric- 
tion of the rights of individuals ; and in conclusion I asked, ‘ How, gentlemen 
of the jury, could a bung-starter have been more appropriately employed 
than on the heads of a lot of old whisky barrels ?’ That fetched’em. My 
client was acquitted, and that night I was serenaded. But the compliment 
which most touched me was from Solon. ‘Mars’ Reg’nuld!’ he said, ‘I 
hearn your speech, and ’foh Gawd ‘twuz a buster.’ 

‘* For two or three years I gave assiduous and exclusive attention to my 
profession. But you know how it is, gentlemen, with every man who intui- 
tively feels that he has an aptitude for public affairs. Politics had for me 
that seductive charm which has lured so many brilliant men from more 
substantial pursuits. I could not well help myself. Friends who enter- 
tained, perhaps, a too flattering estimate of my capacity, forced me to 
participate actively in every canvass ; and I realized, also, the duty I was 
under to vindicate my ancestral opinions. My friend and college mate, 
Colton, of whom I have spoken, edited one of the county newspapers, in 
which I frequently assisted him. The avidity with which the editorial 
articles I furnished were read was amazing. 

‘‘But, gentlemen! often when we appear most fortunate, we are really 
rushing headlong to misery and ruin. So it was with me. What did it 
avail me to be envied and admired for a few brief months ? When the 
breezes of spring were breathing incense, I was listening to the plaudits of 
the fickle mob and basking in the smiles of beauty; ere the wintry blasts 
were howling, disappointed in ambition and crossed in love, I would have 
esteemed myself lucky to dispose of all that the world had in store for me 
at twenty cents on the dollar. 

‘«One of the wealthiest planters in that part of Alabama was the Honor- 
able Augustus Bellflower. He owned two plantations and at least a ten 
acre lot full of darkies. His only child, a daughter, was the most beauti- 
ful woman I ever saw. Excuse my emotion, gentlemen, for at one time I 
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fondly fancied she would become my wife ; and even yet I dare dream that 
she once loved me.” 

Here the Colonel paused, blew his nose passionately, and signified that 
he must have substantial consolation. Cock Robin at once sprang to his 
assistance with many words of sympathy—and the bottle. 

‘‘T saw her,” he resumed, ‘‘ and to see her was to love her. She saw 
me, and I flatter myself I was not unnoticed, nor an object of indifference. 
Her grace and beauty made upon my heart an impression as distinct as 
that the diamond engraves on glass. Something in me, I know not what, 
seemed to make an impression on her like like ss 

‘* Like a blow-pipe on a diamond,” put in Bottlenose. 

‘«Thank you,” said Colonel Mintcastle, icily. ‘‘ When I need you, I will 
call on you.” 

‘‘T have now,” said the Colonel, ‘‘to mention a certain person whose 
destiny was very antagonistic to mine. This was one Charles William 
Rayburn, a young South Carolinian, who had come to Tuscaloosa about 
the same time that I did. I am compelled to admit that he was handsome 
and gentlemanly in his deportment, and, by a great many people, con- 
sidered unusually talented. I may have been prejudiced, but I thought 
him superficial and pretentious. He had been educated abroad, and hada 
shallow, offensive way of treating American questions, as if any good 
could come of judging them by standards suggested by the barbarous 
history and effete institutions of Europe. I detest that sort of thing. 
The proper study of Americans is America. Give me my own native land ! 
give me our own glorious form of government.” 

‘You're mighty right,” said the Sheriff. 

‘*T speak of it more particularly, of course, as it was before the war. 
And I take this occasion, gentlemen—” here the Colonel ‘ dilated stood,’ 
and his voice quadrupled in volume—‘‘ to say that I want no man on any 
pretext to speak to me about the English constitution. A pretty constitu- 
tion, indeed ! which hasn't even got a preamble. I venerate Magna Charta, 
of course. I would shed my biood for the writ of habeas corpus. I enter- 
tain a profound respect and affection for the Church of England, by whose 
articles and lessons I regulate my life and conduct—except in extraordinary 
emergencies. But, from my infancy, I have been taught to abhor and de- 
nounce the tyranny of Great Britain, and I will never abjure the senti- 
ments imbibed under my paternal roof-tree. I'll take a spoonful, if you 
please, Cock !” 

The endorsement of this sentiment was general. 

‘‘T love and admire the French—cCock, there, knows I do. I love 
that gallant people for the sympathy and aid they gave us in our struggle 
for independence. I revere the names of La Fayette and Rochambeau. 
My blood stirs when I think of the white plume of Navarre, and I have 
wept over Joan of Arc, and Paul and Virginia. But, while I deplore it, 
it must be admitted that the French know little of the science of govern- 
ment. Military glory is the gait they go best. Indeed, no intelligent 
thinker will contend that politics is the best hold of any of the European 
peoples. They don’t understand that sort of thing over there.” 

‘«’Pears like they learn tol’bly quick after they come over here,’ said 
the Sheriff. 

‘« That’s jest right,” said Chestnut, ‘‘ They’re mighty nigh h-Il about 
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‘*Messieurs !” spoke up Cock Robin, at this point, with much dignity. 
‘‘T believe not that you mean something fersonale, but the conversation 
have arrived to a turn which necessitate that I make exf/anation. I have 
reside in America approaching 
the fourteenth year, and have 
vote only the eleventh time.” 

Every voice was at once 
raised in deprecation. 

course, nobody was 
alludin’ to you, Cock!” said the 
Sheriff. 

‘* We don't look on you as 
a furriner,” remarked Chestnut, 
with his blandest smile. ‘* We 
consider you a Kaintuckian.” 

‘*Nor,” summed up the 
Colonel, in his deepest notes of 
endorsement, ‘‘are we igno- 
rant of the fact that you have 
always voted the straight 
Democratic ticket.” 

Monsieur Le Coq was too 
profoundly affected to attempt 
any reply in words, but pressed 
his hand on his heart, and 
bowed with touching grace to 
each speaker in turn. 

‘¢The manners of this man 
Rayburn,” resumed Colonel 
Mintcastle, ‘‘ were very repug- 
nant tome. He never tasted 
spirituous or vinous refresh- 
ments of any kind ; which was, 
of course, the rankest hypoc- 
risy. He was reserved and un- 
social. He always conversed 
in a low tone of voice. I like 
to hear a man speak out. He 
was ostentatious in regard to 
never uttering an oath; never even swore at a nigger. Now, I myself 
object as strongly as any one to coarse and unnecessary profanity. But 
an earnest man—a man sincere in his opinions and fearless in their expres- 
sion—a man—d—n it !—a man must swear sometimes.” 

There were nods of assent from all. 

‘‘T bore patiently with Rayburn for many weary months. I heard 
men who should have known better commend him, and was silent. I 
listened with contemptuous pity to his pharisaical accents addressed to 
juries, which too often gave him verdicts, or lifted in presumptuous efforts 
upon the rostrum. But when I learned that he dared to be doubly my 
rival—that he also had fixed his affections on Miss Bellflower, and that he 
intended to contest with me the Democratic nomination for the General 
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Assembly, I felt that forbearance had reached its utmost limit, and that 
the broad commonwealth of Alabama was not large enough to hold us 
both. 

‘*Rayburn and I made a hot canvass for the nomination. My most 
active friends were Colton, Judge Boomer, four or five young lawyers 
located at different points in the district, and a bright young Irishman, 
who was then representing in Alabama some large Liverpool cotton buyers. 
This gentleman, Captain Phelim O’Flanagan, was not yet a naturalized 
citizen, but he wasn’t in the least discouraged on that account. He knew 
everybody, and everybody liked him; and it came as natural to him to 
run a canvass as for a well-bred dog to point birds. 

‘‘One evening, about a week before the convention was to assemble, I 
visited Miss Bellflower. As I ascended the broad steps in front of her 
father’s house, I saw her seated on the veranda, a vision of loveliness I 
shall not attempt to describe. When I advanced to greet her, she rose to 
receive me and extended her soft, beautiful hand, her stately and beautiful 
figure bending in graceful welcome, and her lustrous blue eyes beaming, I 
thought, with tenderness. I thought, too, that, as she reminded me of 
how many days had passed since I had called, there was an accent of 
affectionate reproach in her voice. I made some lame excuse, mentioning 
the exacting duties of my canvass ; when she turned toward a person, 
whom, so absorbed had I been in gazing on her, I had not before noticed.” 
Here the Colonel paused for a moment, and then said gloomily, ‘‘and I 
wish to God se had never seen him.” 

This remark excited so much sympathy that we shook hands with the 
Colonel and took a drink all around, and he resumed: 

‘« She turned to this party, and said, ‘Mr. Mintcastle, let me present 
my friend and relative, the Reverend Mr. Solsoothur.’ I saluted Mr. 
Solsoothur, and mentally sized him up. He was extremely good looking ; 
had pale, refined features, long, silken black hair, and languishing eyes 
with a far-away, heaven-seeking look in them, that I saw at once might 
prove dangerous. 

‘* We entered into conversation, but somehow I was in a bad shape. I 
halted and stumbled, and couldn't get off on the right foot. Miss Bell- 
flower talked beautifully, as she always did ; and that confounded preacher, 
he taiked like a book—like a Spring Annual. 

‘« After awhile, Mr. Bellflower came out; and then I got along a little 
better, because he and I talked politics. But that permitted the preacher 
to monopolize the lady. Supper was announced ; we walked in and Mrs. 
Bellflower, a portly and gushing matron, met me very cordially. Before 
we sat down, Mr. Solsoothur, of course, said grace. I must in justice 
admit that it was the most earnest, unctuous and eloquent petition of the 
kind I ever heard—it sounded like he was praying for rain. But I never 
got so tired of a grace in my life ; for old man Bellflower, the old lady, and 
the daughter all looked like they were listening to a celestial harp, and I 
felt that I couldn't compete in that kind of thing. I couldn’t well continue 
the political discussion during the meal with the ladies at the table, and 
Mr. Solsoothur delivered a dissertation on ‘ Love.’ It didn’t seem to strike 
old Bellflower much, but the ladies, and especially Miss Bellflower, were 
charmed with it. 

‘‘T didn’t have much appetite, and was devilish glad when supper was 
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over ; and when we returned to the veranda I managed to separate Miss 
Bellflower from the others. I seized the opportunity, but doubtless the 
annoyance I had ‘suffered had made me nervous and awkward, for 
when I said hurriedly, ‘ Miss Alice, I mast speak. My happiness, my life 
depend upon your answer,’ she looked much surprised. And when I con- 
tinued in the same strain, she laughed slightly and said, ‘Surely, Mr. 
Mintcastle, I should be very sorry to know that you were unhappy.’ 

‘‘I was enraptured with this reply, and in another moment would have 
declared all my love ; when ‘up stepped that blasted Solsoothur, and shot 
off a long-winded speech about the ‘cerulean abyss,’ and ‘the starry 
mysteries.’ I would have liked to hit him over the head with a boot.” 

‘¢ That was a natch’el feelin’?” said the Sheriff, ‘*‘ but it’s just as well 
you didn’t.” 

‘*T realized that I had no chance that evening, so in a few minutes 
I took my leave and galloped back to town, extremely dissatisfied and 
uneasy. 

‘*It was bed-time when I reached my room. Solon was waiting for me, 
and when he detected my ill-humor, gave me furtive glances of sympathy. 
At last he broke out suddenly. ‘See yur, Mars’ Reg’nuld, I cyarn’'t stand 
dis. ’Scuse me, please, but did she spoke up right ?’ 

‘«T hesitated for a moment, but I had great confidence in Solon’s judg- 
ment and decided to tell him everything. He listened with grave 
attention, interrupting only once, when he rolled his eyes and remarked 
reflectively : 

‘** Preechurs is pow’ful dangersome folks wid de wimmins.’ 

‘‘When I had finished he remained silent for some minutes, then said 
slowly : 

‘«* JT doan’ like de way dis case is runnin’. ’Pears to me dar’s a heap uv 
plowin’ and sowin’, but mi'ty little crap.’” 

Chestnut smiled admiringly at this evidence of Solon’s sagacity. 

‘* «But you cyarn’t al’lus tell by what a young gal say ; you "bleege to jedge 
mos'ly by how she look. See yur, Mars’ Reg’nuld! when you wuz a 
talkin’, wuz she kinder turn away an’ yit Jean a little tow’rds you, an’ wuz 
she luk at you out’n de aige uv her eye; an’ de corners uv her mouf wuz 
dey twitchin’ ?’ 

‘** No,’ I said, ‘ she stood straight up and looked me square in the face.’ 

‘**Well den, Mars’ Reg'nuld, you Dat preechur, or somebody, 
done busted yo’ bis’nis.’” 

Here Bottlenose, who had grown thirsty, swore ; and was given a drink 
to quiet him. 

‘*T found it very difficult to sleep that night. I now seriously feared, 
for the first time, that I was not going to win Miss Bellflower. © I didn’t 
know whether it was Rayburn, or that slick-tongued Solsoothur, but I felt 
assured that one or the other had stacked the cards on me. 

‘‘It happened that on the next day I held a consultation with some of 
my friends about the canvass. It was agreed that the reports were favor- 
able, but it was clear, nevertheless, that Rayburn was developing a good 
deal of strength. 

‘« « By the way, Mintcastle,” said Colton, ‘I thought until yesterday that 
you had Hickman and Jena precincts both solid, but I hear that Monte- 
zuma Thornby is tearing up the earth in both of 'em to beat you. 
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‘*Thornby was Mrs. Bellflower’s brother, the uncle of Alice. My pulse 
fluttered, and I could have bitten a piece out of a crow-bar. 

‘«« And what do you think he says ?’ went on Colton. + He says your 
habits are too dissipated, and Rayburn’s the man a moral community 
ought to support.’ 

‘««Did Thornby say that?’ shouted Judge Boomer. ‘The blamed 
white-eyed-poker-playin’ hypocrite! Well, that’s squar'ly disgustin’. 
know just about how he fetches up the average morality.’ And the Judge 
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proceeded to relate many acts of Thornby’s, which it would have pained 
me to hear twenty-four hours before, but which I listened to now almost 
with pleasure. 

‘*T sawitall. Whoever had supplanted me in her affections, Rayburn’s 
envious and slanderous insinuations had made such a thing possible. 

‘« As soon as the conference was over, I requested O’Flanagan to walk 
with me to my office, locked the door, and told him my suspicions. 

‘© «Oh, the bloody villain!’ said Phelim, thoroughly indignant. Ye 
ought to shoot a hole in him a pack of hounds could jump through.’ 
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‘«« That's what I propose to do,’ I said; ‘but of course the lady's 
name must not be mentioned in the affair.’ 

‘«« Bedad, no ; but there are always plinty of raysons why gentlemen 
should fight, av they wish to, barrin’ the ra-al one. Haven't ye two been 
back-cappin’ aytch other in the newspapers ?’ 

‘««That’s the very idea,’ I responded, very much pleased ; and we at 
once proceeded to prepare a note, which O’Flanagan carried without delay. 

‘‘IT have a copy of it here,” and the Colonel produced a pocket-book, 
filled with old papers, whence he drew a package of yellow, time-worn 
letters, ‘‘ Here it is—No. 1.” and he passed it around for inspection. 

Reading manuscript was plainly not one of the tramp’s accomplish- 
ments, but he remarked benignly, ‘‘ It’s a d—d good hand-write.” 

The Colonel then proceeded to read : 

Mr. Charles William Rayburn.—Sir: In a communication which 
recently appeared in the 7uscaloosa Patriot, and which I understand you 
admit was written by you, I find the following passage : 

‘**The author of the article in last Thursday’s issue of the Southern 
Broad Axe, entitled ‘ Hew to the Line, No Matter where the Chips Fly,’ 
may be correct in his premises and conclusions, but he is gravely at fault 
in temper ; and he makes a serious mistake when he supposes that intem- 
perate assertion and indecent asperity can either aid a good cause or 
redeem a bad one.’ 

‘* You well knew when you penned those lines that I was the author of 
the article in the Broad Axe, to which this offensive allusion is made, and 
you must have written it with the deliberate purpose to expose me to 
public scorn and contempt. 

‘« Tf such was not your intention, you surely will not hesitate to disclaim 
any such injurious meaning, and will immediately return me by the hand 
of my friend, Captain Phelim O’Flanagan, a full and sufficient explanation 
or retraction. Permit me to request a prompt answer. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
REGINALD TALIAFERRO MINTCASTLE.” 

O’Flanagan soon brought the following reply—No. 2: 

‘\ Wr. Reginald Taliaferro Mintcastle—Sir: Your note of present date 
has been handed me by Captain O’Flanagan, and I have the honor to 
submit a response which I trust will be deemed satisfactory : 

‘«T wrote the communication from which you quote, and am, of course, 
responsible for what it contains. 

‘‘T also admit that the paragraph which offends you was intended as a 
criticism of the spirit in which your article in the Broad Axe, to which 
you allude, was written. I was aware, because you so publicly stated in 
the hearing of many of my friends, that the article in question was 
directed at me. 

‘‘TIn that article you used this language : 

‘«« A pettifogging, jack-legged lawyer and puling pedant from the great 
commonwealth which produced Calhoun and Hayne, may forget her glory, 
his own duty and their patriotic teachings. But let him not deceive him- 
self. The community into which he has crept, like the centipede into the 
eagle’s nest, will never pardon a recreant nor condone dishonor.’ 

-*T could not say to you what some of my friends said to me, viz: that 
I could afford to treat such utterances with contempt ; and if I noticed 
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them at all, I could not doso in milder terms than those of which you 
complain. 

‘« Having in justice to myself made this statement, I now candidly say 
that I did not mean by the language I employed to ‘ expose you to public 
scorn and contempt.’ I can not retract it, nor can I in sincerity modify 
the explanation herein made ; but I will say that I have no desire to offer 
you insult, and would prefer that our relations, while they can not be 
 micable, shall not be hostile. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES WILLIAM RAYBURN.” 

‘‘Immediately upon reading this communication, I dispatched O’Flana- 
van to him with this’—here the Colonel smoothed the creases out of No. 3. 

‘* Mr. Charles William Rayburn—Sir: Your answer to my temperate 
request for a retraction of the very offensive language you have seen fit to 
employ in a published communication, I must say, with all due respect, 
surprises me. Surely you do not expect me to be satisfied with a response 
more insulting, if possible, than the original offense. 

‘‘Permit me to say, in regard to your reference to the article written 
by me, that the question zow is, not what I have said of you, but what 
you have said of me. If you shall at any time choose to call me to ac- 
count for word or act, you will find me ready to return you, at least, an 
explicit answer. 

‘* Be good enough to respond directly and in plain terms to the demand 
I now make for a retraction, or apology for the language to which I have 
had the honor to call your attention. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
REGINALD TALIAFERRO MINTCASTLE.” 

‘‘ The Captain was back in ten minutes with, this time, a categorical 
reply. 

“Mr. R. T. Mintcastle—Sir: I decline to make either retraction or 
apology. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. W. RAYBURN.” 

‘** Jist look at this,” said Phelim. ‘This manes business. He won't 
mate us half way in our attimpt to settle the matther payceably—the 
violent, unraysonable divil! Well, av he w7// have a fight, his blood be 
on his own head, begorra’” 

‘*He wor’ a daisy!” murmured Chestnut. 

‘*Of course, after receiving such a rebuff, I could only write as follows— 
No. 5. 
“Mr. Charles William Rayburn—Sir: As you peremptorily refuse my 
reasonable request for such amends as I conceive I have a reasonable right 
to expect, and leave me no hope that our difference can be adjusted ami- 
cably, I am constrained to ask the satisfaction customary among gentle- 
men in such cases. 

‘* Please favor me by designating some friend of yours with whom my 
friend Captain O'Flanagan may confer and arrange the terms of a meeting. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
REGINALD TALIAFERRO MINTCASTLE.” 

‘‘Rayburn lost no time in indicating his friend. He made avery judi- 

cious selection. He secured the valuable services of Major Drivecenter, 
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a gentleman much liked and respected. The Major in his youth had 
served bravely under General Jackson in the Indian wars, and, at this 
time was a prosperous planter and leading politician. He had enjoyed an 
unusually wide and instructive experience in affairs of honor, having been 
on the field eight times, on five occasions as principal, and always suc- 
cessful. 

‘*The Major and the Captain speedily arranged the terms. It was 
agreed that we should meet the next morning at six o'clock, at a point 
about five miles from Tuscaloosa, the weapons to be pistols, and the dis- 
tance fifteen paces. 

‘*T was up early the next morning and getting ready. It was impossible 
to conceal my purpose from Solon. He had witnessed similar prepara- 
tions more than once, and well knew what they meant. I saw the poor 
fellow’s lip quiver as he wistfully gazed at me, and the tears in his eyes. 
Finally he caught me by the arm and in sobbing tones said : 

‘** Mars’ Reg’nuld, you ain’ doin’ right not to tell Ole Solon. Who is it 
you gwine to fight wid ?’ 

‘*T told him I was going to meet Mr. Rayburn. 

+See yur now, Mars’ Reg'’nuld ! tote fa’r wid yo'se'f. Is you "bleeged 
to fight ? Cyarn’t you mek’ him tek’ back what he done done or said?’ 

‘*T answered that I had striven to doso unavailingly, and that not only 
my personal honor, but the honor of my name was involved. 

‘**Good Lawd ! is dat hit?’ he said, with a deep groan. * Well, you 
bleege to stan’ up for de honah uv de fam’bly. But, Mars’ Reg’nuld !’ and his 
tears now streamed down his cheeks and he caught me in his arms, 
‘Mars’ Reg’nuld ! ef you mus’ fight, for Gawd’s sek’, stan’ mi'ty aige-wise 
and shoot quick.’ 

‘*O’Flanagan soon made his appearance with my surgeon, Dr. Jones, 
and we started for the place of meeting in a carriage, reaching it about 
half-past five o'clock. It was a lovely spot. I knew it well. I had often 
fished there, for it was on the shore of the stately Warrior. 

‘*From the level carpet of sward and flowers on which we stood, walled 
in by the great trees and green undergrowth, we could look over the noble 
river, from which light mists were slowly parting, as it was shaking off the 
shadows of night and gleaming with blue and silver under the mounting 
sun. Iam not ashamed to confess, gentlemen, that I began to reflect se- 
riously on what the next hour might bring forth. Life seemed to me then 
as unstable and fleeting as the current on which I gazed. 

‘« «Shall I,’ I thought, ‘never again see the sun kiss the waters, 
nevermore look on the sweet face of nature ? How often have I, on this 
very spot, sought to entice ‘the finny wantons?’ And now, where I have 
given the worm to the fishes, I may be given as food to the worm’” 

Cock Robin seemed to think the sentiment demanded recognition, and 
offered refreshments to each in turn. 

‘Tt was well, perhaps, that I was not permitted to indulge in such 
thoughts, for they were not of service to my nerves. In twenty minutes 
after our arrival, Rayburn and Major Drivecenter, accompanied by Dr. 
Handy—-the Major’s favorite surgeon—drove up. The proper salutations 
having been exchanged, all parties made ready for work. The surgeons 
unlocked their cases, and spread their glittering instruments out upon the 
ground, and the seconds discussed such preliminaries as could not have 
been adjusted previously. 
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‘‘ The Major proceeded to step off the fifteen paces, and, though a long- 
legged man, made them mighty short. Then the Captain tossed a dollar 
for choice of positions, and the Major called ‘heads,’ and ‘heads’ it 
was. But this matter was not to be so 
easily settled. Captain O’Flanagan 
opined that the eagle side was properly 
and really ‘ heads.’ 

‘» ‘How can that be, sir ?’ said Major 
Drivecenter, ‘when you have here, not 
only a head, but the head of the Goddess 
of Liberty on this side of the coin ?’ 

‘«*That’s all very well,’ answered the 
Captain, with dignity, ‘I beg you to un- 
derstand that I am quite as well acquaint- 
ed with the Goddess of Liberty as you or 


disrespict. But the aigle is the bird of ° 
indepindence and the imblim of Ameri- 
can nationality undher which our fore- // 
fathers bate the bloody thavin’ English “4 
—the black death light on ‘em. It is 
proper, therefore, that the aigle should 
have pricidence, and be consthructively ; 
heads.’” 
‘‘At this juncture I remarked that I 


thought the Major was right. i 
‘+ * Be yure lave, Mr. Mintcastle,’ said rc 4 
Phelim, ‘ ye'll be doin’ me a favor by not a i 


interruptin’.. I’m sorry I have to remind 
yethat you're in me hands in this matther, 
and not entitled to think or sphake for yersilf. Isn't that so, Major Dhrive- 
cinther ? 

‘* The Major said that such unquestionably was the rule regulating the 
relations of principal and second. ‘But,’ he suggested, ‘let’s refer this 
point about the coin to the surgeons.’ 

‘‘The Captain readily assented, and the doctors stepped aside to hold a 
consultation. In a few minutes they returned, and Dr. Handy announced 
their decision. 

‘* ‘We have the honor to report that it is our unanimous opinion that the 
side of the coin on which the effigy of a head is impressed is ‘* heads,” 
but as there has been a misunderstanding in that respect, we advise that 
the coin be tossed again.’ 

‘The Captain accordingly tossed it again and this time won. 

‘« ‘Bedad,’ he whispered to me, ‘I don't ra’ly think there is any chi’ce 
of position here, but I’m glad to score a point on that ould ramrod of a 
Major.’ 

‘‘We were placed, and I'm bound to admit that, as I faced my man, my 
blood began to quicken, and I discovered slight symptoms of congestion 
in the small of my back. Rayburn seemed as cool as an icicle, although 
he was a shade paler than usual, and his eye was vigilant. He looked 
dangerous.” 
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We all edged nearer the narrator. 

‘‘T thought of Solon’s advice, and felt inclined to shoot quick. 

‘‘The Major won the right to give the word, but Captain O'Flanagan 
requested leave to make an observation. 

‘‘Ithrust that naythur gintleman will be guilty of the absurd and 
unwarranted practice of firin’ in the air. I feel it me duthy to protest 
against it as subversive of the fundamental principles of the affair of 
honor. What's the sinse of gintlemen callin’ aytch other out, av they don't 
shoot at aytch other whin they come out ?’ 

‘« Sir!’ said the Major, ‘I can not join you in this protest. I conceive 
it to be the right of a gentleman to fire in the air if he chooses. It’s a 
matter entirely within his own discretion.’ 

‘Sor? ye wor niver more egragiously misthaken in yure life,’ insisted 
Phelim, very red in the face. ‘I've carefully examined ivery authority on 
juellin’, and none worthy of credit mintions such a procading at all, at all, 
or gives such right.’ 

‘IT concede that, sir,’ responded the Major, warmly, ‘but while the 
code should be held in the highest reverence among gentlemen, as express- 
ing the consensus of opinion among brave and honorable men as to what 
is honorable and gentlemanly, nevertheless its authority is delegated, not 
inherent. In all points whereon it does not expressly prescribe a rule of 
conduct, the right to act according to their own judgment is reserved to 
the parties.’ 

‘At this Captain O’Flanagan’s indignation became extreme, and he 
exclaimed, ‘I deny that statement in the bittherest manner, and I'm sur- 
prised at ye, sor!’ 

‘‘The Major drew himself up, smiling haughtily, and remarked, ‘I shall 
have the honor to notice your last observation in a proper way at the 
proper time. At present I can only say that, as a Christian, I can not 
consent to what you suggest. This affair can not proceed unless it be 
understood that either party has the right to fire in the air, if he chooses ; 
although I am not to be understood as advising either to such a course.’ 

‘‘The Captain having been satisfied that neither of us meant to do any- 
thing of the kind, the Major was permitted to proceed. He gave the 
usual instructions, and then deliberately called out, ‘Are you ready? Fire / 
One, two, three.’” 

Chestnut involuntarily dodged. 

‘* Both pistols rang out between the words ‘one’ and ‘two’. No dam- 
age was done, although Rayburn’s bullet grazed my side. 

‘*T demanded another shot and determined to fire more deliberately. 

‘When the word was again given, catching a fair sight, I pressed the 
trigger just after the word ‘two’. Atthat moment I felt a shock as if some 
one had struck me on the head with an iron bar, an inky darkness sprang 
before my eyes and I fell unconscious.” 

‘* Was you killed?” asked Bottlenose. quickly, but glances of ire and 
contempt immediately suppressed him. 

‘*When I revived, I was lying in bed in my room, and felt a wet 
bandage around my temples. I raised myself on my elbow and glanced 
about me. 

‘« «May the divil admire me,’ called a familiar voice from the other side 
of the room, ‘if I’m not glad to see ye open yer eyes and look sinsible.’ 
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‘* There on a cot lay Phelim, also invalided. 

What's the matter ?’ I asked. 

‘¢*Qh, not much. Rayburn’s ball tapped ye on the crown, but we think 
it's only a skinner. Ye’ve been unconscious, though, for three hours. Ye 
hit him ; a beautiful wound in his pistol arm. Not bad, av course, but it'll - 
spoil his shootin’for some time. The affair inded in a creditable and 
agra-able manner to ivery one concerned.’ 

‘++ But what ails you ?’” 

‘« «Mesilf ? Oh, tobesure. Ye see the Major didn’t like the language I 
used, and so after ye two wor disabled, persavin’ his sentiments, and 
wishing’ to be accommodatin’, I hinted that I was ready to give him satis- 
faction. But he said, in his proud way, that it wasn’t compatible with the 
etiquette of the field that the seconds should fight on the same ground 
where their principals had just fought, without so much as lavin’ it.’ 

‘**Oh well!’ I said, ‘any time will suit me.’ So we tuk yez two to the 
carriages, and the Major produced some as fine brandy as I iver tasted, 
and we all (that is barrin’ Rayburn, who niver drinks, and ye,who jist then 
couldn't) tuk a glass around. Thin the Major, bowin’ to me, said, 
‘‘Captain O’Flanagan, since the matter betwane our principals may be 
considhered as now concluded, we may jist as well return to the ground 
and settle our difference, and not be bearin’ malice against aytch other.”’ 

‘* * So we win't back and the docthors acted as friends. Bedad, it was 
short work; for I must say that Major Dhrivecinther is the natest and 
quickest man wid a saw-handle pistol that iver I came across. Before I 
had me tool fairly up, he popped me in the leg and I flopped up like a 
goose on ice. Thin he said, ‘‘ ‘Captain, I hope ye don’t wish another shot ; 
for I have gra-at respict for ye, and will say that I meant ye no offinse.”’ I 
couldn't sthand unless propped against a tree, and I belaved, av that was 
done, the Major would fire in the air, sol said, ‘* * Major Dhrivecinther, I’m 
satisfied. Av ye'll offer me yure hand, I'll shake it.”’ So we shuk’ hands, 
and that’s all.’ 

‘*At this moment Dr. Jones entered, followed by Solon. The latter 
was ashy with grief and apprehension. The doctor removed the bandage, 
and after a moment’s examination, declared the wound a mere scratch. 
‘You can get up later in the day ; he said, and despatched Solon to the 
drug store for arnica. 

‘*Solon was absent longer than seemed exactly necessary ; but when 
he returned, I hardly knew him for the same nigger. All traces of anxiety 
were gone, and he was strutting like a peacock. 

‘«Why the devil didn’t you stay all day?’ said the doctor in a pet.’ 

‘«Scuse me, sah! I 'bleege to talk to some genel’mens what ax’ me ’bout 
iy marster. I jess’ stop long’nuff to tole ‘em dat folkes what projics wid 
de Min’cassul fambl'y is lierbul to git hurt.’ 

‘* But I must hasten to a conclusion. The day of the convention 
finally arrived. The clans mustered strong. I felt hopeful,and my friends 
seemed firm. Colton nominated me in a beautiful speech, and Judge 
l.0omer seconded in one scarcely inferior. You can pardon me, gentle- 
inen, for saying that I was proud and elated when I listened to the eulogies 
my friends pronounced on me.’ 

‘* Rayburn was then duly nominated, and also a party named Boggers, 
who wanted to go to the legislature to have an act passed making it a 
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felony for a railroad company to permit a train to leave any station before 
breakfast. 

‘‘For some time the balloting was close and spirited. Boggers was 
getting just enough votes to keep either me or Rayburn from receiving a 
majority. But it was plain that his contingent could decide the contest, 
and my friends grew uneasy, for they knew Boggers disliked me. 

‘*At length the break came. Boggers’ principal spokesman arose, 
and withdrew his man. ‘In taking this action,’ he said, ‘ the gentleman 
whom I had the honor to place in nomination, convinced that he is not 
himself the choice of this convention, desires to do all he can tosecure for 
Tuscaloosa county a proper and worthy representative. He would at 
least prevent, if possible, the selection of a man,’ here the speaker looked 
significantly at me, ‘ who recently declared in a public speech at Briar Hill 
precinct of this county that the people who would not vote for him were 
no better than lunatics or brute beasts.’” 

‘* That kinder thing hurts,” said the Sheriff ; ‘‘ they played one just like 
it on me.” 

‘‘This speech caused great excitement. My friends rushed to me to 
know if I had said it. I was astounded. At first I had no recollection of 
anything like that. But, suddenly, it flashed on me. I remembered that 
I had commenced a speech in that neighborhood by saying : 

‘** Fellow Citizens: My enemies assert that I will receive no votes in 
this precinct, for the reason that you doubt my democracy. But if, when 
I have defined my position to this intelligent audience, this charge shall 
still be credited, I shall be tempted to exclaim with the poet : 

‘O, judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.’ 

‘* While I was hurriedly stating the facts to Colton, that he might ex- 
plain to the convention, I saw Rayburn whispering to Major Drivecenter. 
The sight angered me greatly; but to my surprise the Major having 
obtained the floor before Colton could do so, said : 

‘¢*Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: Mr. Rayburn 
asks me to state that he heard the speech to which the gentleman refers, 
and in justice to Mr. Mintcastle he feels compelled to correct the gentle- 
man who misapprehended the words employed. ’ 

‘The Major then went on to give the explanation as I have given it to 
you. 

‘« But you know how it is ; it’s mighty difficult to straighten out a tangle 
of that kind. Everybody got to wrangling and shouting. My friends did 
all that men could do. They reasoned, remonstrated, made eloquent ap- 
peals, and Judge Boomer finally hit Boggers with an inkstand, but all in 
vain. On the next ballot Rayburn was nominated.” 

‘*Well, it was ad d burning shame,” said the Sheriff. 

‘*When I returned to my office late that evening, I found a note on 
my table. Its appearance sent a thrill of anguish to my heart. When I 
opened it, my worst fears were confirmed.” The Colonel showed us 
another faded note : 

‘«Mr. and Mrs. Bellflower request the honor of your presence on the 
22d inst, at the marriage of their daughter Alice to the Rev. Gabriel 
Solsoothur.” 

‘«« And such,’ I thought, ‘is life.’” 
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Colonel Mintcastle here paused and sighed, and the usual evidences of 
sympathy were indulged in. 

‘«In the still hours of the night I sat by the open window of my bed- 
room, gazing out upon the silent landscape on which a ragged, waning 
moon was looking down. Bitter reflections were boiling in my bosom. 
In a spirit more of anger than of sorrow, perhaps, I reviewed the events 
of the recent past. 

‘« Suddenly, I was startled by the loud, insolent bark of a dog. I knew 
that bark. It proceeded from the mouth of a brute which had more than 
once disturbed my slumbers ; but now his hoarse bay jarred on nerves 
irritated beyond endurance. I knew, too, that it was a low-bred, hybrid 
beast, half cur, half bull, a canine bully and terror to all the decent dogs 
in town. I took my shot-gun, quickly stepped outside the door and shot 
the brute.” 

‘¢ Good,” ejaculated Bottlenose. 

‘*This incident aroused me from meditation into action. I resolved 
that I would quit scenes which would bring constant torture and perhaps 
induce me to deeds I might have cause to regret. 

‘*T employed the remainder of the night in writing letters. I wrote to 
Colton, Boomer, O’Flanagan, and many other friends, warmly thanking 
them for their kindness, assuring them of 
my undying gratitude and begging them to 
use me if at any time or in any way I 
could do them service, but saying that I 
felt the need of a change of air and sur- 
roundings. 

‘‘T wrote three other letters. The first 
was to the owner of the dog : 

“« Mr. Abraham Brown—Sir: Last 
night I shot your dog for creating an un- 
seemly disturbance on my premises. En-: //f 
closed find twenty dollars in payment of) (jj 
same. Respectfully, 

T. MINTCASTLE. 


‘*P. S. You should train your dogs to 
bark only on your own premises.’” 


‘* The next I wrote reluctantly, but felt 
that it was my duty: 
Charles Villiam Rayburn—Sir : 
I feel that I should make you a written 
acknowledgment of your highly honorable 
conduct to-day in the convention. 
‘‘T appreciate the gentlemanly senti- 
ment which dictated it. 
‘With very great respect, vour 
obedient servant, 
REGINALD TALIAFERRO MINTCASTLE.’” 
‘© Then came the hardest of all. Again I wrote and rewrote it, feeling 
all the while the inadequacy of language to express certain conditions. 
‘«T penned, at last, this brief epistle : 
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‘«* My Dear Miss Bellfower.—\ deeply regret that circumstances will 
not permit me to attend your wedding. Do not construe my absence as 
indicating a lack of interest in a matter which so concerns your welfare. 

‘* Accept my congratulations and the assurance of my profoundest 
regard. 

‘*No one more sincerely wishes you happiness than 

Your friend, 
REGINALD TALIAFERRO MINTCASTLE.’ 

‘* Before the sun arose, I was leaving Tuscaloosa as I entered it.” 

‘*On the same horse ? ” broke in Chestnut. 

‘*Yes, on the same horse, a trifle aged, but still as good as ever, and 
accompanied, of course, by Solon. 

‘* I wandered aimlessly for some months. The war broke out. I en- 
listed and rushed to the front. I was present on many fields where victory 
kissed the Southern flag. I won my title of Lieutenant-Colonel fairly. 
It is not merely perfunctory, gentlemen! And I wish to say it is Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, not the common, ubiquitous ‘ Colonel.’ 

‘*T saw the sun of disaster go down on the ‘ Lost Cause,’ but not even 
then did I feel the pang I felt when I first heard Alice Bellflower spoken 
of as Mrs. Solsoothur.” 


The pathos of these closing words was heartbreaking. The candles 
were burning low and shedding a weird, melancholy light on the Colonel's 
sad features and the sympathetic faces of his auditors. We took our last 
drink-standing and in silence. 

The door opened slowly, and an old, gray-haired negro entered. 

Bowing politely, he said : 

‘*’Scuse me, genelmen ! Is Cun’nel Min’cassul here ?” 

‘*Step up, Solon!” said Chestnut, ‘* and take a drink.” 

‘* Thank’y, sah’,” responded Solon, having just then caught sight of his 
Colonel in the fading light. +‘*’Bleeged, sah, but wouldn't choose none, ef 
you please, sah.” 

Then sotto voce, ‘‘ Tl tek’ one wid you to-morrer, Mars’ Chestnut.” 

‘*T jess’ come,” he continued, ‘‘ to see ef de Cun'nel red’dy to go home. 
Come on, now, Mars’ Reg’nuld ; hit’s "bout time you wuz quittin. ” 

The Colonel obediently started, and Solon, taking him gently by the 
arm, after another bow to the company, walked off with him. 

I was sitting near the window which they were required to pass as they 
headed for home, and I heard Solon say in affectionate but decided tones : 

‘* Mars’ Reg’nuld, dis bis’nis mus’ stop. Hit’s pintedly scan’lous. Uv 
koase, you doan’ mean no harm, but I ’bleege to think "bout de honah uv 
de famb’ly.” 

Redd Rowell. 
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Writers of 
the West. 


For many years New Eng- 
land considered that within 
herself lay the beginning 
and the end of all American literary 
‘bility ; recently a goodly array of South- 
ern writers has been acknowledged, 
discussed, criticised, and at last praised 
without stint; but, though the craze for 
typical and provincial fiction must almost 
have reached its climax, there has as yet 
been no attempt made to classify the 
writers who draw their material from the 
country lying west of the Mississippi. 

The sudden uprising of energy and 
activity ina once remote region, which 
has caused the mountains of California 
and Colorado to give up their gold and 
silver and the prairies to teem with wheat 
and corn, which has changed the stamp- 
ing ground of buffalo and deer into the 
peaceful haunt of long-horned cattle and 
of sheep, has also pervaded other than 
material things, has made itself felt in a 
literature of its own, fresh and spontan- 
eous. 

The spirit of the adventurous life and 
thrilling scenes of ’49 was still afloat 
when Bret Harte wrote his ‘‘ Outcasts of 
Poker Flat,’ and the interest aroused in 
the wild beauty and solemnity of the 
mountains of the West was still vivid 
when Joaquin Miller published his 
‘* Songs of the Sierras.” 

The lives of these two writers have 
been somewhat similar in their accumu- 
lation of vicissitudes. Bret Harte having 
tried life as school teacher, as miner, 
type-setter, editor and professor of recent 
literature in the University of California, 
has finally become an author by profes- 
sion. Miller has also risen to this culmi- 
nating point of effort through the grades 
of miner, Idaho express messenger, law- 
yer, judge, editor and partisan defender 
of Mexican brigands, from one of whom 
he adopted his literary name of Joaquin. 

‘These two writers have been succeed- 
ed, not superseded, by others who have 
represented to us almost all the phases of 
Western life. 

Helen Hunt, with her romantic lament 
for Indian persecutions and her songs of 
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the Colorado mountains, has laid aside 
her pen. But there is another woman 
who has spent her life among these same 
mountains of Colorado, whose drawings 
of the snow-capped peaks and wind- 
swept desolate plains, he who has once 
seen does not forget—plains whose soli- 
tude is rendered only more intense by the 
lonely figure of some belated horseman, 
or of some weary mother who stands in 
her little doorway with her child at her 
breast and her hand to her eyes, scanning 
the waste before her for the home-com- 
ing of the bread-winner. 

And these drawings of Mary Hallock 
Foote are not more vivid than are her 
pen-pictures of the scenery, the life, and 
the people of that country. We know, 
when we read these descriptions, that she 
has felt the sweep of that ‘‘ Wind of the 
great Far West” of which she writes, 
‘* wind of prophecy and of hope, of tire- 
less energy and desire that life shall not 
satisfy.”” ‘‘Who,” she says, “that has 
heard its call in the desert, or its whisper 
in the mountain valleys, can resist the 
longing to follow, to prove the hope, to 
test the prophecy.” 

It is the hope and the prophecy that 
she tells us of in her first stories; in her 
last she has struck a deeper, more tragic 
note. She is mindful that it is the office 
of woman, not only to comfort, but also 
to warn and even to command. 

It has been objected by an English 
critic of our country and manners, Mr. 
James Bryce, that the people ofthe West 
realize too little that they are laying 
foundations for all time, that in their 
many undertakings they care more that 
things be done than for the way in which 
they are done. He admonishes them 
that ‘‘as a town builtin a hurry is seldom 
well built, so a society will be the sounder 
in health for not having grown too 
swiftly.” 

It is this haste to do and to accomplish 
that Mary Hallock Foote has dealt with 
in her last story. It is the story of a 
‘¢scheme,” a scheme of irrigation, ‘‘ the 
history of our country’s material progress 

which presses,’ she says, ‘‘over the 
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graves of the dead and the hearts of the 
living, so that often the accomplished 
deed arrives mishandled, shorn, and 
stained with obloquy, and dragged 
through crushing strains; and those that 
are with it in its latter days are not those 
that set out with it in the beginning, and 
victory, if it come, shall border hard 
upon defeat.” 

There are other dark phases in the life 
of the West which newspaper politicians 
have not touched upon more persistently 
than have her own authors of to-day. 

It is the dark side of farm life under 
the cloud of the mortgage which Octave 
Thanet has dealt with in Arkansas and 
Iowa, Edgar Watson Howe in his vivid 
and desolate picture of a ‘* Country 
Town” in Kansas, and Hamlin Garland 
in Wisconsin and Dakota. 

Garland’s travelers of the ‘‘ Main 
Travelled Roads” are weary and stained 
with work, and accompanied on their 
way bya despondency that is almost 
savage, or a dogged patience that is 
worse. 

This writer describes the same trans- 
parent atmosphere, and the same prairies 
with their wind ruffled billows of shining 
wheat, which are the glories of the 
Northwest, but the picture is disfigured 
by the ugly, little shanty of some claim- 
holder or some mortgaged farmer, within 
whose four narrow walls the tragedy of 
many work-a-day lives is going on. 

There are other minor Western writers 
not yet mentioned. each one of whom 
has chosen his “ half acre,’ >has worked it 
well and reaped from it the fruit of suc- 
cess. 

There is Captain King, who has of 
late filled the periodicals with stories of 
army life in the territories and on the 
frontier; Gertrude Atherton with her 
tales of California; and recently, the 
author of ‘‘In Sunflower Lands.” 
There is Wolcott Balestier, who has 
given a definite place in fiction to the 
‘‘promoter,”’ the ‘‘rustler’’ of the Western 
‘* boom” town, whose stories promise so 
much that it is hard for us to give up the 
heritage of what might have been. 

It is true that all these writers pale be- 
fore the gloomy light of Garland’s real- 
ism; but we remember that there is 

‘one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars,” and all have shed their lustre 
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upon the history and the life of the West, 
until we are almost dazed by the united 
radiance of this group of new authors of 
a new land, yet enabled to see clearly 
that which they wish us to see, their 
country and their people. For that 
some of them have a purpose beyond 
word-painting is evident—in particular, 
Mr. Garland. There is in his writing 
more than literary feeling; there is in- 
tense sympathy with the people whom he 
describes and with the sternness of their 
life ; there is, perhaps, a hope thatin tell- 
ing of it he may in some way ward off the 
fate that threatens them. And the friend 
of the wronged, who gives to the world 
in fiction the realities upon which he 
broods, builds better than he knows, for 
it is in this present time through fiction 
that the minds and the hearts of the peo- 
ple are reached. 

Thus, aided by the Western story- 
writer, we have set out with the pioneer 
and the gold-hunter of ’49, we have fol- 
lowed the history of that country with all 
its contrasting phases; we have seen by 
the light which he has thrown the highest 
pinnacles of Western success, and again 
we have peered into the dark crevices 
of Western failure, until from this last 
prophet of the wretchedness of the 
Dakotas we turn away heart-sick, hoping 
only that a new star may soon arise in the 
West and that it may again be a star of 
hope and promise. 

Madeline Mc Dowell. 


A Plea for Each successive epoch of 
Kentucky artistic or even individual 
Fouts. history voices a regret of 
the past. The man muses over the van- 


ished pleasures of boyhood, the millionaire 
recalls the charm of his cottage birthplace 
and early battles with fortune: almost 
the yesterday wears a glamour in contrast 
with today. So in the life of art the 
fragment of a Greek Venus, the faded 
canvas of a past age, its mutilated coin, 
its patched poem hold a “‘ storied regret” 
for which the most perfect art of the pres- 
ent can not compensate. And yet this 
present art is to be the same ‘‘storied 
regret”’ of a future artistic history, for no 
recorded age has ever failed to show its 
peculiar genius of painting, sculpture and 
poetry. I imagine if Mr. Edison’s phon- 
ograph had existed in the age of Pericles 
and could now repeat the voices of its 
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broken lutes and lyres, that we would 
rave over the dulcet music of great Greece 
and contemn the opera of Verdi and the 
skill of Paderewski. Poetry is not a lost 
art nor even a declining art. Austin 
Jobson sings as melodiously and as true 
as did quaint, sweet Herrick. Robert 
Browning weaves the spell of poesy over 
the life of his age so beautifully to ears 
that will hear, so originally, that I am at 
a loss fora past comparison. William 
Dean Howells writes as amusing comedy 
as did Plautus; T. B. Aldrich touches the 
lyre as vividly as did Anacreon,and burns 
as fervently as did Sappho; but all, of 
course, in the worship of different ‘‘ Idols 
of the Den and Market-place.”’ 

Time has separated the gold from the 
dross in the poetry of the past, and busy 
men can not be blamed for learning from 
this stamped coin their poetical mottoes 
and quotations; but their judgment and 
taste may be questioned if they affirm all 
the poetry of the present to be spurious. 
So long as man possesses a spiritual 
nature in addition to the animal there will 
be poetry and need of poetry to satisfy it ; 
so long as man’s spiritual nature possesses 
elements of purity, beauty, religion and 
healthy passion there will be good poetry ; 
so long as the painting, music and sculpt- 
ure of the present shall survive in the 
future, the poetry of the present will sur- 
vive in the future. If an individual 
writer of verse does not, as Horace, 
‘*build a monument more lasting than 
brass,”’ still his efforts, if pursued rightly, 
will enable him to lead his life more nobly. 

The age possesses great poets; Amer- 
ica possesses good poets ; Kentucky pos- 
sesses good poets, and I agree with Mr. 
Winter in his ‘* Shadows of the Stage,” 
when he says: ‘‘I think it is not neces- 
sary to wait till you are old before you 
begin to praise anything, and then to 
praise onlv the dead. Let us recognize 
what is good in our own time and honor 
and admire it with grateful hearts.” 
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James Lane Allen occupies as high a 
position, both as writer of verse and of 
prose, as any other American; and still 
we of his native state wait for the East 
and the North to fill his lecture hall and 
equip his purse with means to pursue his 
art. Kentucky is bankrupt in Mr. Allen’s 
debt. His occasional verse rings with 
a clear, decisive tone, full of beauty, 
true motive,smoothness and exquisite art. 
His poetry he diffuses through his prose 
and adds to its vigor, dramatic force and 
high moral tone the qualities of sweetness 
and delicacy. 

Robert Burns Wilson’s muse is idyllic 
and philosophic. He is at his best when 
treating some human emotion in a setting 
of peaceful hills, cool streams and quiet 
shades. 

“The gathered gold of harvest lands, 

The sound of some slow turning mill.” 

Mr. Wilson has drawn a noble, faith- 
ful, restful and tender picture in 
‘*When Evening Cometh On,” and a 
true, helpful, soothing lesson of life in 
‘Would We Return.” 

Madison Cawein is gifted with a rich, 
impetuous diction, approaching Keats in 
imagery, and Shelley in fearlessness. 
Originality of expression and intense 
painting of natural beauty throw a splen- 
did power over Mr. Cawein’s meters. 
Possibly he has more dramatic force 
than any of his contemporaries, and cer- 
tainly the dash,sparkle, tone and color of 
his words and thought characterize his 
verse as a current of genius. 

There are other Kentucky poets less 
known to fame, but whose work shows 
marks of true merit. Let us not be too 
slow in saying a word of praise where 
praise is deserved, nor too hasty in dis- 
couraging earnest beginners. Ifany force 
shall drive our singers from their songs, 
let not this force be from the hands or 
voices of their mother state. 


John Patterson. 
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LYNCH LAW FOR A SPECIAL 
CRIME. 


“There are some things ow er bad for blessing, and 
ower gude for banning.”’ 

The tendency to correct malfeasance 
and punish crime, by that prompt, spon- 
taneous and popular action which, at 
once, anticipates and dispenses with the 
due course and proc-ss of law, has been, 
somewhat too broadly, catalogued as a 
peculiarly American characteristic. That 
we have indulged in it quite freely is 
undeniable; that we have extended it. in 
some instances, far beyond the limits with- 
in which its sincerest apolog’sts could 
conscientiously and in cool reason justify 
its application, is also true; but that we 
have been the only civilized people of 
modern times, who have thus attempted 
to regulate morals, suppress abuses, or 
dispose of criminals, is very far from the 
truth. Really, if we take a comprehen- 
sive view of the subject, and regard every 
infraction of order and police rule as a 
case of “ Lynch law,” it is more common 
in Europe than in America; and in every 
great European city at least, the multi- 
tude, under the sting and incitement of 
some bitter grievance, real or fancied, is 
more prone to seek redress par vote du fait, 
than here. 

Over there the popular anger and ven- 
geance seems more frequently directed 
against classes and is not so easily aroused 
against individuals; and whether the 
objects of vindictive pursuit have been 
Catholics in London, alleged poisoners in 
Paris, or Jews and capitalists everywhere, 
the riot or emeute has, as a rule, magnan- 


imously and idiotically comprehended a 
category of victims. 

With us, on the contrary, the mob 
spirit has rarely been exhibited at the 
expense of more than one offender, or of 
so few, at least, that there would have 
been no difficulty in including them in 
the same indictment, had the law been 
‘*suffered to take its course.’’ But we 
are concerned only with what occurs 
here. 

We are compelled to admit that we 
have had a good deal more of that sort of 
thing in this country than is pleasant to 
reflect upon; and it is unquestionably 
true, also, that, if not absolutely increas- 
ing in frequency, such cases still punct- 
ually remind both those who violate their 
obligations to society and those who are 
selected to enforce the discharge of such 
duties, that, after all, there is a power 
behind the law sometimes greater than 
the law itself. 

Lynching, in some form, continues so 
prevalent, as to justify, if not demand a 
closer and more critical inquiry into the 
sentiment which induces it than has yet 
been attempted, and a better effort to 
provide a corrective than either social 
influences, or legislative methods, have 
yet furnished. 

Of course it always has been and always 
will be in vogue in communities, sud- 
denly springing up in regions recently 
reclaimed from the wilderness, and 
flooded with the sort of people who, for 
generations on this continent, have kept 
just in advance of and beyond the pale of 
civilization. The frontiersman and the 
pioneer have never, because of the con- 
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ditions of their existence—the very nature 
of their situation— realized the full neces- 
sity of law or understood its judicious, 
methodical administration. But they 
have entertained a vivid, and often quite 
correct conception of justice They have 
been profoundly impressed, at any rate, 
with the conviction that bad men should 
be punished, alike as a warning to all of 
their kind not to trespass, and also to 
‘git shet of em”; and all that part of 
mankind which is endowed with common 
sense, the instinct of selt-preservation and 
the inclination to adopt effective meas- 
ures, which usually control men of sense 
and resolution in periods of emergency, 
would think and act likewise under simi- 
lar circumstances. Of course, therefore, 
there has been in every American com- 
munity, an era, between the beginning 
of settlement and the date when popula- 
tion has become sufficiently numerous 
and stable for the establishment of fixed 
government and law, when a rude justice 
and necessary punishment has _ been 
meted out without the sanction and forms 
of acknowledged law. 

Manifestations of the same idea and 
feeling must always be expected also, 
even in the midst of civilization, in 
localities where, for any especial reason, 
the influences of civilization are feeble 
and peculiar obstacles may be offered to 
the ready enforcement of the laws. So 
we see the spirit prompt to show itself in 
mining camps and quickly builded rail- 
road towns, indeed everywhere that a 
crude and adventurous population is 
suddenly congregated. 

It has often been charged, and un- 
fortunately there has too often been some 
truth in the charge, that the people, in 
some cases have resorted to ‘‘ Lynch 
law,” because of the lax or corrupt admin- 
istration of criminal justice by the con- 
stituted authorities. Indubitably, if it 
become apparent, or if a community 
once come to believe that sheriffs, courts 
and juries are disposed to sympathize 
with offenders, or deal leniently with 
crime ; if the conviction once obtain that 
any influence, social, political or venal, 
can arrest or pervert the arm of the law, 
then almost invariably it becomes only a 
matter of time when the people of that 
community will take the law in their own 
hands and exact retribution the more 
ample because of its delay. Ina con- 
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dition such as this, it is generally, too, 
the best men of the community who lead 
the mob. 

Another incentive to mob violence,and 
the least to be justified of all, has been 
national antagonisms and _ antipathies ; 
sometimes exhibited in riots between for- 
eign born citizens of different national- 
ities, but more frequently, and then more 
to be regretted, arising out of the jeal- 
ousy and suspicion with which the 
native-born American for many years 
regarded the foreigner. We who remem- 
ber the ‘‘Know Nothing” times, can sin- 
cerely pray never to witness anything 
like them again. 

Last and most serious, because most 
natural, general and ineradicable, we are 
compelled to mention that racial antag- 
onism which, in the last two decades has 
produced so many examples of the law- 
less execution of the purposes for which 
laws are made, but which the laws some- 
times utterly fail to accomplish. 

Just here, not because it is the more 
important, but because it serves as a very 
pertinent illustration of our theme, we 
will remind our readers of the lynching 
of the Italian murderers of Hennessy in 
New Orleans. ‘This grew out of no nat- 
ional prejudice of the American against 
the Italian, but was a revolt of Anglo- 
Saxon sentiment against metheds and 
practices which this race never can and 
never will tolerate. 

The facts of that affair are well re- 
membered. A number of Italians, or 
rather Sicilians, of the lowest class,nearly 
all of them criminals of an exceedingly 
evil type in their own country whence 
they had been driven, had banded them- 
selves together for purposes of blackmail 
and assassination. 

For several years the ‘‘ Mafia” con- 
fined their exactions and the bloody 
means by which they enforced them to 
their own countrymen. But when, at 
length, a chief of police dared to take 
determined and efficient steps to suppress 
them and put a stop to their operations, 
they turned their devilish enginery against 
him, and he paid the penalty of his 
audacious devotion to duty with his life. 
So astute and cautious were the criminals 
in this, as in their other murders, that it 
was almost impossible to procure evi- 
dence on which either to indict or con- 
vict without unduly straining the rules 
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governing the introduction and effect of 
testimony with which modern benevo- 
lence seeks to protect the rights of the 
accused. The jury failed to convict. The 
people of New Orleans believed that the 
jury was either bribed or intimidated. It 
was an open secret that the ‘‘ Mafia,” in 
the defense of its members, never hesita- 
ted to employ either method. Perhapsa 
more just as well as charitable explana- 
tion of the disappointing verdict 1s that 
the jury honestly believed there was not 
sufficient legal evidence to warrant a 
finding of guilty. But in either event the 
people of that community were confronted 
with an appalling condition. The exist- 
ence, character and designs of the ‘‘Mafia” 
were perfectly well understood. There 
could be no rational doubt that they had 
committed other murders. The threaten- 
ing letters sent those from whom they 
sought to extort money, had been seen 
by many others besides the parties to 
whom they were addressed, and in some 
instances had been placed in the hands 
of the authorities. Men had been assas- 
sinated under such circumstances that to 
doubt the agency of this mysterious asso- 
ciation in the assassinations was absurd. 

While it was, of course, well nigh im- 
possible to determine the identity of its 
members, enough had transpired to make 
that matter something more than conject- 
ural, and to even enable the authorities 
to surmise with tolerable accuracy the 
names of the leaders. What then was to 
be done with this secret society organized 
for systematic plunder and murder? No 
people preferring any claim to civiliza- 
tion could permit such a condition to 
continue, or fail to punish crime so 
flagrant. But if despite the thousand 
circumstances which morally convinced 
every man of the guilt of the ‘‘ Mafia,” 
their own diabolical ingenuity had sup- 
pressed or concealed all legal proof of 
that guilt, how were they to be reached ? 

Should the courts have permitted 
testimony to be introduced and consid- 
ered by the jury in these cases, on which 
convictions in other indictments for 
murder would not have been permitted ? 
Such a precedent would have been far 
more dangerous and pernicious than a 
resort to lynching; for the latter was an 
expedient, very harsh and questionable 
perhaps, but not at all likely to be 
repeated, while the former would have 
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polluted the fount of justice at its source, 
and proven a perpetual and ever-growing 
evil. 

There was but one course in the 
premises to be pursued, and it was that 
one which the people of New Orleans 
adopted; they met an extraordinary con- 
dition with an extraordinary remedy ; 
they fitted the penalty to the evil. 

The truth is that, while lynching can 
seldom be justified, and is ever to be 
deplored, it can not always be con- 
demned. It may be regarded as being, 
in certain social exigencies, the equity 
side of criminal jurisprudence. It is 
sometimes, although rarely, a better sort 
of justice which corrects or assists legal 
justice, where the latter fails through be- 
ing expressed in a universal form and is 
not able to take account or dispose 
properly of particular cases. Something 
will occasionally happen out of the ordin- 
ary course of events, or certain criminals 
will appear who can not be deterred from 
committing crime by the slow processes 
and tardy, uncertain punishment of the 
law ; then, sorely as it is to be regretted, a 
simpler method must be used, a swifter 
vengeance visited. 

But that phase of the question which 
is by all odds the most serious and im- 
perative of consideration, has yet to be 
mentioned. We mean, of course, the 
attitude, in this respect, which the super- 
ior and dominant whiterace has observed 
toward the black. We wish, above all 
else, to be frank, so that our utterances 
may count for something. These exhi- 
bitions of violence have been principally 
in the South, but, we will not at all con- 
sent that the inquiry be confined solely to 
the South and to the white man of the 
Southern states. The venue can not 
properly be thus limited. A_ greater 
number of negroes have been lynched in 
the South, it is true, than in the West or 
East, but only because negroes are more 
numerous in the South. 

And let us say that we write in no 
spirit of hostility or prejudice against the 
negro. So far from that, we like him 
and would befriend him, remembering 
how we wandered together as children 
about the old plantation, and revering 
still the old, black mammy who nursed 
us. But is there any sense, any good, 
any practical use in ignoring the verities? 
It has been frequently asserted by 
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those who know him best, and it can not 
too often be repeated, that the average 
negro is yet a savage; a docile or dan- 
gerous savage, according as he may be 
under good or badinfluences. Of course, 
there are some, indeed many, of the 
race who should not be thus classified. 
Why, we know not, it remains yet an 
ethnological mystery, but it is certain 
that, while a majority of the black race 
or—perhaps to speak more accurately— 
of the colored population of this conti- 
nent evince an unmistakable and almost 
invincible tendency to retrograde, there 
are others, often too in no wise to be 
distinguished in recognized physical 
racial characteristics from the mass of 
the negro or colored population, who ex- 
hibit a capacity for development and 
progress, which we must in justice ac- 


knowledge equal to that of the 
average white. This class of the 
he colored population remains as 


as exempt from lawless molestation as do 
the whites. Their reputation effectually 
protects them. 

It should be noted, perhaps, that the 
political bulldozing, once so frequent in 
the South, is no longer practised, or 1s so 
rare as not to attract attention. Whether 
that sort of thing may be justified on the 
part of a people who believed they were 
protecting not only their property but 
their civilization, we will not now 
inquire; especially as the question has 
been answered in the affirmative by 
almost every white man of Nor hern 
birth, who, since the close of the war, 
has settled in the South. 

The lynching of negroes in the South- 
ern states is undertaken now almost 
exclusively because of their frequent 
commission of one most brutal and exas- 
perating crime, a crime rarely ever 
committed save by a negro. 

It may be said that such outrages are 
not punished in Northern communities 
in a manner so summary. We answer 
that within the past year there have been 
several instances north of the Ohio river, 
of the lynching of negro ravishers. But 
if the assertion were absolutely true, it 
would not meet the argument with which 
the Southern man justifies his resort to 
‘‘Lynch law” in punishmentof this crime. 
He alleges, and the facts sustain him, 
that such offenses are rarely committed 
by white men, but constantly attempted 
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and often perpetrated by the worst class 
of negroes, which, unfortunately, is in 
many parts of the South a very numerous 
class. Such negroes have neither the 
intelligence nor the self-command which 
will warn or restrain them from the grati- 
fication of any passion at the cost of any 
crime. It is an exceptional case when a 
white man, however degraded, will 
outrage a woman. He may be wicked 
and brutal enough to doso, but prudence 
at least controls his passions. The 
instincts of the negro of the lower order 
are not only more bestial and vicious, 
but are under as little control as those of 
an animal. He is as absolutely incapable 
as any animal of subordinating impulse 
to reason, and, under strong excitement, 
he has all the cruelty of a fierce beast, 
not so much the wish to torture as the 
ferocious appetite to destroy. It is in 
obedience to this instinct more than with 
any purpose to remove the witness of his 
crime, which causes the negro ravisher 
to almost invariably murder his victim. 
We may say in this connection, also, 
that women who have been outraged yet 
not murdered, have committed suicide 
in order to avoid the humiliation of pub- 
licly testifying against the ravisher. One 
such case might well induce a community 
to lynch in every other. 

Taking into consideration the pecu- 
liarly revolting character of the crime 
and the indignation it necessarily arc uses, 
any one who at all understands human 
nature will surely not feel surprised that 
men are inclined to punish it speedily 
and surely. And if it be usually com- 
mitted by a class of criminals who are too: 
stupid and savage to think or care about 
penalties in the remote future and 
reached only after dilatory proceedings 
which have nothing in them terrifying to. 
the vulgar imagination; if experience 
has demonstrated that the slow, formal 
legal trial and tardy sentence inspire no 
dread in the minds of such offenders, 
what then? Is there not some excuse 
for resorting to methods which may 
prove exemplary and really deterrent. 

The colored people may be presumed to 
understand their own race, and none are: 
prompter to lynch a negro rapist than the 
better class of colored men in the South. 

We in nowise mean, be it understood, 
to justify or palliate under any circum- 
stances, the unusual cruelties which. 
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sometimes accompany the lynching of 
unusually brutal offenders whose acts 
have been peculiarly inhuman and revolt- 
ing. That such devilish atrocity may 
strongly tempt good men to punish the 
culprit with torture as well as death, is 
quite natural. But it is a temptation 
which should be sternly resisted. Such 
things brutalize not only those who inflict 
the penalty, but those who witness it and 
the community wherein it is done; and 
for the sake of the example the extraor- 
dinary remedy is meant to furnish, if for 
no other reason, nothing should be done 
which may arouse sympathy for the vic- 
tim and weaken the effect of the lesson. 

Nor can the organization and perma- 
nent maintenance of associations, secret 
or public, for the purpose of lynching 
even the worst offenders be justified. If 
lynching can be excused atall, it is only, 
as we have said, in cases where the law 
is proven powerless or ineffectual to 
meet some peculiar exigency. The sys- 
tematic and continuous infliction of these 
punishments, therefore, for all sorts of 
offenses by self-constituted bands of ‘‘reg- 
ulators,” is an unmitigated evil. It is 
simply to set aside the law and the courts 
and to substitute for them tribunals having 
neither rightful authority nor any sense of 
responsibility, sure to become in time the 
instruments of criminals more vicious 
than those those they are ostensibly or- 
ganized to exterminate, certain to be 
prostituted to purposes of plunder or 
revenge. 

Nor, it is scarcely necessary to say, do 
we mean to contend that, in communities 
where lynching may be_ necessary, 
white men guilty of the crimes for which 
it is visited should be exempt from its 
jurisdiction. On the contrary, a white 
man in such community who will so of- 
fend more richly deserves it than a negro. 

Of course, it is better to adhere as 
strictly as may be to legal forms and pro- 
cesses. It is very dangerous, under any 
conditions, to depart from them. But 
the law is, after all, only a means to the 
attainment of the one chief end, the 
safety and happiness of society. No in- 
dividual is above the law, but the whole 
people sometimes are. Salus popult su- 
prema lex est, while often misleading, is 
occasionally a just and apposite maxim. 

It is difficult to suggest an efficacious 
corrective for a practice, in justification 
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of which a good reason or plausible ex- 
cuse can so often be given. In the 
presence of such evils as the two we have 
particularly pointed out, the secret, crimi- 
nal association which hides or destroys 
all legal proof of its crimes, and the crimi- 
nal class for which ordinary trial and 
punishment have little terror, we frankly 
admit that we can think of none. But as 
regards other cases, we believe that if 
there were less delay in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law than habitually 
obtains, if, as in England, criminals were 
promptly indicted, promptly tried, and 
when convicted, promptly punished; and 
if capital punishment were more fre- 
quently inflicted, there would be fewer 
cases of lynching. 

We would say in conclusion that lynch 
law is something which, like the right of 
revolution, should be constantly depre- 
cated, cautiously considered, rarely re- 
sorted to, but not suffered to become 
absolutely obsolete. 


SILVER. 


Nothing, perhaps, could more _ pro- 
foundly bewilder the average citizen than 
to compel him to state categorically his 
views on the ‘‘Silver Question.” Nor 
need any one be disheartened on that 
account, nor ashamed to confess it. It 
may not be a really difficult subject to 
understand, but it certainly does seem to 
include phases which are very difficult’ 
of logical formulation and lucid expres- 
sion. One reason of this may be that 
every man’s views of the silver question, 
as of every other, are largely modified by 
partisan considerations. Every economic 
question must of necessity have two sides, 
but when it gets into politics, it generally 
has three or four. 

But much of the variety and clash of 
opinions prevailing regarding the charac- 
ter of legislation needed on this subject, 
and inducing suggestions of different 
remedies by people who really desire the 
same measure and much the same kind 
of relief, is probably due to that most fre- 
quent and potent cause of misunderstand- 
ing, the loose and variant use of terms. 
At any rate, we are sure that a confusion 
of thought has thus been occasioned con- 
cerning this subject, which would have 
been largely avoided had every one un- 
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derstood the same language in exactly 
the same sense. 

Of course this is not meant of the 
experts, the doctrinaires. They, doubt- 
less, understand each other as well as 
themselves, and construe terms and defi- 
nitions by a ‘‘ single” and not a ‘‘ double 
standard.” But unfortunately their valu- 
able utterances, oral or written, are 
usually so profound and so technical, that 
they manage to lift a subject, none too 
easy of comprehension and rather abstruse 
however presented, altogether above the 
plane of an ordinary understanding ; and 
we are compelled totimidly and sadly guess 
at the meaning of much about which we 
would prefer not to be left at all in doubt. 
It would be wonderful, indeed, if in 
the multitude of guesses, some were not 
wrong. 

Yet much as we differ about details, 
and imperfect as may be the conclusion 
any one of us may have reached in regard 
to the proper ultimate disposition of the 
matter, it would seem that a decided ma- 
jority now agree on the propriety of 
certain measures. Except among the 
residents of the silver-producing states, 
whose clearly defined and unalterable 
propositions are based on peculiar local 
interests, the sharpest of all possible edu- 
cators of opinion, there are not many 
people in this country who are not now 
well satisfied of the impolicy of the legis- 
lation attempted in the avowed interest of 
the silver industries, and who do not be- 
lieve that, as absolute pre-requisites to 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
sound monetary system, the government 
should cease the purchase of silver bullion, 
and that in all future coinage of silver the 
ratio to be observed between the two 
metals should be considerably increased 
over sixteen to one. 

We were just now speaking of the mis- 
understanding of terms which has so 
greatly contributed to perplex the discus- 
sion. One of the most common and, 
perhaps, unfortunate of these, has been 
the idea entertained by so many that 
mono-metallism means the entire exclusion 
of silver coinage from circulation, even 
for subsidiary purposes, and that when 
the mono-metallists insist on the employ- 
ment of only one, and that the gold 
standard, they are contending that only 
gold, and paper currency based on gold, 
shall be used as money. 
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A very brief explanation will suffice to 
correct this impression, and ought to 
remove, to this extent at least, the preju- 
dice so general against the advocates of 
mono-metallic views, while leaving the 
controversy between the respective cham- 
pions of the ‘‘single” and ‘‘ double” 
standard severely alone. 

All men in all ages, save that eco- 
nomic sect limited in numbers but 
boundless of faith, whose one article is 
that government can make money, as 
God created the world, out of nothing, 
have believed that the measure of values 
and medium of exchanges—the some- 
thing by the use and aid of which the 
free interchange of all other commodi- 
ties may be rapidly and safely to all 
concerned accomplished—shall be con- 
stituted of some substance which itself 
has value, that is to say which mankind 
generally desires to possess. Perhaps no 
better general definition of money has 
been given than that by Mr. Walker, as 
something ‘‘ which passes freely from 
hand to hand throughout the community 
in final discharge of debts and full pay- 
ment for commodities, being accepted 
equally without reference to the char- 
acter or credit of the person who offers 
it and without the intention of the person 
who receives it to consume or enjoy it, 
or apply it to any other use than in turn 
to tender it to others in discharge of 
debts or payment for commodities.” 
Although money, if it is to be received 
in payment for other commodities, must 
itself be fabricated out of some commod- 
ity which possesses value, it must, also, 
in order to perfectly accomplish its 
purposes, relinquish its character and use 
as a commodity while performing its 
peculiar functions as a measure of other 
values. Therefore while sheep, oxen and 
tobacco may have been at different 
periods used in lieu of money, they 
never were nor ever can be money in 
the sense in which the term is now used. 
Our circulation would, indeed, be sub- 
ject to incalculable and _ disastrous 
fluctuations, if it were liable to be eaten, 
or in any wise consumed in providing 
for any constant and universal necessity, 
or want, or depreciated in value by acci- 
dent or the wear of time. 

Among all peoples, therefore, who 
have obtained any degree of civilization, 
and especially among those who have 
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been commercially prosperous, some of 
the metals have been used for the fabri- 
cation of money; and for reasons well 
understood, gold and silver have proven 
the most suitable for the purpose and 
have been most generally used. But it 
has almost invariably happened, has 
been conceded almost universally, that 
all the qualities and properties which 
entitle these two metals to be termed 
par excellence ‘*the precious metals,’’ are 
possessed by gold in a greater degree 
than by silver. If then these two metals 
are to be, as they almost always have 
been, the two by means of which the 
values of all commodities which are 
bought and sold are to be measured, it 
is logical, indeed inevitable, that the 
more precious of the two shall be the 
ultimate measure of value; that in com- 
parison therewith even the value of the 
other and less precious metal shall be 
estimated. Practically and in the larger 
exchanges of commerce, in dealings be- 
tween nation and nation, gold has almost 
invariably been the ultimate standard of 
measurement throughout the historic 
period. Settlements have been made, 
balances have been paid in gold. 

It isa simple fact, but one constantly 
ignored in the popular consideration of 
this subject, that so long as a given quan- 
tity of gold—a quantity of the same 
weight—possessesa very much greater value 
than the same quantity of sliver, and the 
gold being on that account preferred for 
purposes of exchange, such preference 
must necessarily still further appreciate 
the value of the gold. The relative conven- 
ience in handling the two metals in large 
amounts must induce that result. The 
effect is perceived not only in the large 
international, but in domestic transac- 
tions as well. If ten thousand dollars in 
gold weigh only fifty pounds and the 
same sum in silver weigh eight hundred 
pounds, considerations based on cost as 
well as convenience of shipment, will 
always cause the gold to be used for such 
purpose rather than silver. Inaddition, 
therefore, to its greater absolute value per 
given quantity or weight, gold will gen- 
erally command a premium ; independ- 
ently of the ratio between the metals,even 
if it be adjusted to absolute parity, the 
gold coin must have a marketable value 
which the silver coin can not acquire. 
Nothing of this will be admitted, of 
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course, by the advocate of ‘‘ fiat ”’money ; 
by the man who honestly believes that 
government can create independent val- 
ues; that by governmental decree or 
statute, paper or leather, based only on 
the governmental promise to pay, can be 
made as valuable for all the functions 
money is required to perform as gold or 
silver ; that the government’s stamp does 
not merely designate the value of that on 
which it is impressed, but can fer se im- 
part an actual value to something which 
without it is utterly worthless. 

Between the mind of the man who can 
believe all this, and the mind of the man 
who can not, there is an impassable gulf 
which no reasoning can cross and renders 
discussion impossible. ‘The one thinks 
that the character and value of money 
need relate in no wise to the necessities 
of traffic, and depend in no degree upon 
the opinions and policies of other nations. 
The other believes that practically the 
thoughts and desires of the whole com- 
mercial world must be expressed in some 
general monetary form, having an in- 
trinsic and universally acknowledged 
value as its basis, and which will, there- 
fore,under some condition be accepted 
everywhere. He who believes this can 
no more be induced to put faith in ‘‘fiat”’ 
money than in ‘‘ fiat”? food, or ‘‘ fiat” 
air or water. But minds of quite a dif- 
ferent constitution and training from those 
which conceived the idea of ‘‘fiat”’ 
money, have also failed to take into 
account the natural tendency of the more 
precious metal to become the ultimate 
measure of values and the factor by which 
balances are ultimately settled. 

The bi-metallism which insists on recog- 
nition at the expense of the exhaustion 
of the entire gold reserve in the purchase 
of silver bullion, is certainly a costly and 
dangerous experiment. The bi-metallism 
which is to be accomplished by free-coin- 
age of silver at a ratio which manifestly 
destroys the parity between the two met- 
als, by forcing into circulation a dollar of 
silver for every dollar of gold, and by 
maintaining the unlimited legal tender 
quality of silver, is, to say the least, so 
entirely out of line with the monetary 
policy of ail other civilized nations that 
it will be exceedingly difficult to maintain. 
When that is done we will probably force 
all the rest of mankind into a perpetual 
“conspiracy ” against our silver. 
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Bi-metallism sought by either of these 
methods would almost certainly result in 
driving gold entirely out of the country, 
and in inviting silver from every quarter 
of the globe. In that event the apprecia- 
tion of the purchasing power of gold, the 
principal argument urged against the 
establishment of the single and gold stan- 
dard, would tell against us disastrously in 
our foreign trade and exchanges. Eu- 
rope would buy of us with silver dollars 
more or less depreciated, and sell us at 
prices computed on a gold basis. 

The depreciation of silver consequent 
upon the enormous amount coined and 
represented in the circulation, and the 
steady excessive issue of silver notes 
which must soon become practically in- 
convertible, will necessarily compel a 
high gold premium and a rise in prices. 
How this state of things will help the 
debtor class, if money enough to pay all 
debts be not, by some new unexplained 
method, juggled into the.debtor’s pockets, 
remains to be seen, but that in the mean- 
time the debtor class and the wage earner 
will be harassed still further by high 
prices is almost certain. 

It is curious that those who contend for 
unlimited silver, under the existing con- 
ditions, do not see that while far less 
fatuous and dangerous, their wish is but 
a partial expression of the ‘‘ fiat” money 
idea. Ifsilver be constantly depreciating 
it is becoming less and less fit for the 
purpose of money; if silver should be- 
come as abundant and common as brass 
or tin, it would be little more valuable for 
money than tin or brass. The effect of 
the nearly exclusive use of one of the 
precious metals, depreciated in value by 
a large excess of its production over that 
of the other, is much the same as would 
be the debasing of the current coin, and 
history is full of examples showing how 
pernicious has been that practice. 
Whether the restoration of the parity 
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between the two metals, or rather such 
approximation to absolute parity as may 
be possible, will remove all difficulties, 
remains yet for experiment. It isa phase 
of the question almost as hotly contested 
as any other. But certainly it could work 
no injustice to the masses of the people, 
and it harm were done any one, it would 
be only to the man who has been reaping 
an undue profit out of his product, and 
to the extent only of reducing such profit 
to a normal figure. But if the ratio is 
to be changed and increased as every 
proper monetary consideration now 
seems to demand, it can be done only 
by international agreement 

To insist that the United States gov- 
ernment can, in its own pleasure, fix a ra- 
tio between gold and silver to be accepted 
by the monetary world is visionary. 

When Spain fixed the ratio between 
the metals at fifteen and a half to one, 
and Portugal at sixteen to one, those two 
countries had, each at the date when it 
so acted, a virtual monopoly of the two 
metals and could practically determine, 
therefore, the relations the one should 
sustain to the other in monetary use. 
But the United States has no such mon- 
opoly, although it probably has more 
silver than any one other country. 

A fair trial, at any rate, has been given 
the policy of governmental purchase of 
silver for coinage and increase of the 
circulation, and there is a pretty general 
concensus of opinion that it has worked 
badly and wrought no little evil. Free 
coinage at the present ratio, will, judging 
by all the past experience that can be 
applied. only continue and aggravate the 
bad effects produced by the policy the 
President so wisely asks Congress to 
abandon, and it is to be hoped that, if his 
counsel be heeded and we fortunately 
escape further ill consequences of one 
mistake, we will not immediately rush 
headlong into another. 
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Cererifoire. 


The old Methodist divine looked over 
his spectacles at the congregation beneath 
him as he gave utterance to the follow- 
ing remark : 

‘*The most perfect embodiment of 
Satan in the world is the elegant, high- 
bred society and club man.” 

Then the congregation was scandal- 
ized and many grievous things were said 
concerning the minister. But his words 
were no harsher than those of Matthew 
Arnold when he characterized a fashion- 
able assemblage as ‘‘a meeting of the 
half-drunk and_ half-naked.” In them- 
selves the words were brutal. But what 
of the fact that lay behind the statement ? 
This fact could have been expressed in 
phraseology of such nicety that no 
fastidious soul need have been shocked. 
The state of semi-nudity could have 
been called ‘‘ decollete costume.” And 
as for the condition of mind that results 
from the inordinate sipping of exhilar- 
ating, sparkling champagne—should the 
coarse term of drunkenness be given it? 
Oh fie! Mr. Arnold should have selected 
his expressions with more care. 

Here is another instance. A young 
Englishman, the son of a noble family, 
was recently picked up in the slums of 
New York and helped to reform by some 
of the rescue workers in that city. He 
attributed his downfall to social causes, 


and on being asked to define fashionable 

society, replied: ‘‘ It is damnation.” 
The above are sweeping assertions. 

Still they are not exceptional utterances, 


but only taken from among many. 


But is it only the idle rich who are 
immoral? Certainly not, when the 
greater number of the demi-monde of 
New York come from the tenement 
house districts of the city. Immorality 
is in the air. It seems almost impossi- 
ble to escape its contamination. Yet 
social purity means national health and 
they can not be separated. 


There are two ways of treating this 
evil of impurity. One is to cover it up 
and pretend it does not exist. Of course 
everybody knows it does exist, but it is 
considered more polite to ignore it. It 
is as though one would say : 

‘* It is quite true that vice is of alarm- 
ing proportions, and is constantly on the 
increase. But we throw a mantle of 
discreet silence about it, and behave as 
though it isn’t here. It is the only way 
todo. It is one of the things that has 
been, and therefore must be.” 

This way of treating the matter would 
do very well if prudery was really 
purity, but unfortunately for the success 
of that scheme, this is not the case. 
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The other way, that of speaking 
frankly, is not without its attendant risks. 
It is difficult to touch pitch without be- 
coming defiled. Not infrequently the 
very attempt to honestly give warning of 
danger becomes a means of information. 
Yet that should not cause one to keep 
silence. Archbishop Ireland said in 
Chicago the other day that ‘‘ impurity is 
turning hecatombs of human beings into 
depraved and ferocious animals, and 
threatening society with a reversion to 
the public and shameless immoralities of 
paganism. Nor need we wonder when 
so much is done by the enemies of purity 
and so little by its friends and abettors. 
Badness is always bold and daring. 
Goodness is too often timid and retiring. 
The need of the hour is armed, soldierly 
virtue.” 


To be ignorant of an enemy’s mode 
of warfare is to be in danger. Let us 
inform ourselves then of his methods of 
attack 

One of the commonest of corrupting 
influences is impure literature. Some of 
the statements of Anthony Comstock are 
revelations. The description of the ways 
that are taken to disseminate it among 
school children should be interesting 
reading for the public. 

And there are plenty of books that are 
admitted into polite society that ought to 
be placed upon the list. So much has 
been said concerning French novels that 
it would seem unnecessary to make a 
mention of them if it were not that there 
is a growing tendency to excuse the 
matter, in consideration of the style in 
which these books are written. The 
danger lies in this very polish and ele- 
gance. The snake is so carefully con- 
cealed beneath the flowers that he is not 
seen. And the poison is so subtle and 
seductive in its nature that the victim 
does not realize he is bitten till it is too 
late. Said a well-known literary man 
recently : 

‘Twas a youth of good morals and 
good heart till I took to reading French 
novels at college to improve my knowl- 
edge of that language. Insensibly I 
changed. I became aware after a time 
that I had lost my faith in purity and 
goodness. I have never gottenrid of the 
taint. It is as though the very well- 
spring of my being had been poisoned.” 
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Any reader of Browning’s poems will 
remember the scene in a Spanish Cloister 
that describes the soliloquy of amonk who 
hates a cloistered brother and whoseeks to 
make him sin that his soul may be lost. 
One of the methods that occur to him is 
to leave in the way of his hated enemy a 
scrofulous French novel, that he may 
read and thereby be damned. 

But the bad books are not all in the 
French language. Many of them are 
written in very plain English and they 
are sold on the trains, at news stands, 
booksellers, and lie on the tables and 
shelves in too many homes. It would be 
well, my dear madam, for you to acquaint 
yourself with the nature of the novels 
your boys and girls are reading. It would 
be a good thing, too, if you were more 
careful in your own selections. 


These things must be spoken of. It is 
no time to cry ‘* Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.” What woman is there 
who would send her children blindfolded 
into a pathway infested by wild beasts ? 
Then, when they had been torn and 
mangled, to lament over them and try to 
bind up the wounds that might have been 
spared them? There was never anything 
in which less common sense was shown 
than in the manner of treating the sub- 
ject under consideration. Human nature 
is with us. All the ignoring it in the 
world. all the trying to hide it beneath a 
false delicacy, is failure. Neither ought 
it to be denounced as it is by some stern 
moralists. It is not possible nor desirable 
to eradicate it. But it should be con- 
trolled and subordinated. 


It is the practice in ‘‘cultivated”’ 
circles to admire and _ boldly com- 
ment on the nude in art, whether it 
is depicted on canvas or in marble. Any 
squeamishness in this line is attributed to 
lack of culture and treated with contempt 
by would-be connoisseurs. Itis the habit 
of women who are ‘‘ up” in art to stand 
before pictures that are enough to make 
the canvas blush, and discuss them 
with the utmost freedom and sang-froid. 
The objecter to this way of doing is 
treated with the contempt that such crass 
ignorance deserves. But those members 
of the common, every-day crowd who 
have been considered as of the unlettered 
herd, because they venture to suggest 
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that -the nude may sometimes be im- 
modest, can take courage when they 
learn that such an authority as Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton is on their side. He 
avers, without fear of reproach, that many 
of the delineations of famous artists and 
sculptors are gross and immodest. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose this to be the 
truth when one reflects on the lives of 
some of the devotees to art. A man can 
not give expression to something higher 
than he has within him. If he is de- 
praved or impure in his thought and life, 
he must of necessity express that impurity 

in his picture or statue. 

Of course, every thing depends on the 
treatment of asubject. The nude human 
figure may be the exponent of exquisite 
dignity, as well as grace and beauty. As, 
for instance, the figure of Psyche, by Sir 
Frederic Leighton, that is said to be 
‘‘clothed in the perfect garment of 
purity.” And the name of other mas- 
terpieces in painting and sculpture is 
legion. All the same, if a woman sees 
something that instinctively offends her 
delicacy in a picture or statue, she need 
not be afraid to say so. Somebody may 
sneeringly relegate her to the class who 
wish an ulster to be placed on the Venus 
de Medici, but that need not alarm her. 
This contempt will not prevent her from 
enjoying the really good in art, while it will 
help a little to bring about the right public 
sentiment. A short time ago the work 
of a celebrated artist in New York City 
was awarded a prize and received much 
commendation. The painting was justly 
considered a masterly piece of execution. 
Yet it was boldly declared by a critic who 
had the courage of his convictions, to be 
a good picture to place on the walls of a 
School for Vice’”—if such a place 
could be found that was labeled. 
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One cause of great evil is the different 
standard of morality for the sexes. This 
has come about from the dependent 


position of woman. She has not been 
in a condition where she could demand 
from man what he demands of her. The 
resultant injury of this wrong teaching is 
mutually hurtful, although man has been 
the greater sufferer. Let the boys and 
girls know that the same code of morals 
applies to both. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes affirms that if 
you wish to become a good man you 
should begin with your grandmother. 
Certainly to be born well is two-thirds of 
the battle. It is appalling to see the 
people who are handicapped by heredi- 
tary characteristics. In away,they come 
in the world manacled, and they never 
achieve freedom. Yet generation after 
generation is born and comparatively no 
instruction is given woman concerning 
pre-natal influences. She learns house- 
wifely arts, she is taught elegant accom. 
plishments, but little or nothing is said to 
her in regard to her power of moulding 
the character of her child before it opens 
its eyes to the light. It is well to begin 
at the beginning. 


A certain old writer said women are 
‘* creatures who wish to loll in idleness 
on cushions of silk, and to be fed on 
sweets. They have no reason and the 
only way to appeal to them is through 
their vanity.” This description hardly 
applies to the woman of to-day. In fact, 
she has so many opportunities for doing 
that there may be a chance of her neg- 
lecting the things close at hand. 
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Mr. Opie Read, who has re- 
cently become connected with 
 ETTER’S SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
in an editorial capacity, is a 
picturesque figure to those who 
know him personally. His 
jlirtation with ‘‘the quill,” 
which was begun in the capacity 
of a newspaper reporter, has ripened into 
a serious and respectful devotion which 
is full of promise for the future, and has 
already given him a prominent place 
among the younger writers of fiction. 

Mr. Read was born in Tennessee and 
received his training in Kentucky. His 
experience as a reporter began at Frank- 
lin, Kentucky, where he stowed away a 
vood many of the impressions which come 
to the fore in ‘*A Kentucky Colonel.” 
From this point he went to Bowling 
(sreen where he became a reporter on 
the Pantagraph at the munificent salary 
of $7 50 per week. The Pantagraph 
consisted of eight pages of nine columns 
each which Mr. Read assures us were of 
the length of a fence-rail, and of these 
he was expected to furnish some eighteen 
columns per week. ‘The editor did not 
want any literary work. He was a pro- 
gressive editor and he wanted news. The 
only difficulty was that news was not to 
be had for the asking, and for several 
months Mr. Read continued to ‘‘ write 
up,” alternately, the vagaries of the ani- 
mals which were driven to the sprinkling 
cart, and the unaccountable behavior of 
a pair of steers from Allen county, which 
occasionally got loose and visited the 


‘glimpses of the moon” 
in his particular territory. 
The editor finding it nec- 
essary, owing to a drought 
in the country, tocut down 
expenses, Mr. Read’s sal- 
ary was reduced from 
$7.50 to $7.25 per week, 
and he ‘‘severed his con- 
nection.” 

Mr. Read finally landed 
in Little Rock, where he 
became a reporter on Zhe 
Gazette, and began writing 
those sketches of Southern life and man- 
ners, which were widely copied and 
brought him to the knowledge of the 
world outside the state in which he labor- 
ed. Here in 1882 he started Zhe Arkansaw 
Traveller, which subsequently became too 
well known to require more than a pass- 
ing mention. Later he brought Zhe 
Arkansaw Traveller to Chicago, where he 
continued to edit it until a more absorb- 
ing interest induced him to withdraw 
from it altogether. His first story ‘‘ Len 
Gansett” was published in 1888, by 
Tichnor & Co. 

‘¢ A Kentucky Colonel,” published in 
18g0, was the first of his stories to attract 
attention. It is full of good things care- 
lessly flung together as though they were 
little prized by the author, scarcely 
considered worth the trouble of kneading 
intoshape. ‘‘Emmett Bonlore,” published 
in 1891, contains the best character upop 
which Mr. Read has yet tried his hand 
—Blahead, the stuttering printer, whose 
portrait could not beimproved upon It 
remains for ‘‘ The Colossus” to complete 
what these earlier works had begun and 
to give the author a distinct and promi- 
nent place among the writers of the 
South. ‘*‘The Colossus” has had a 
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phenomenal sale, and has created a 
demand for the previous volumes, so 
that his publishers, Laird & Lee, are 
preparing to issue new editions. 


It is interesting and instructive to note 
the well-meaning persistence with which 
English criticism seeks to coerce Ameri- 
can taste in regard to Edgar Allan Poe. 
In a recent comment upon the attempt of 
the New York Critic to decide, by popu- 
lar vote, the best ten books by American 
authors, Mr. Gosse says: ‘*Your ballot for 
the best ten American books . . contains 
one feature of great and grave public 
interest. It is a feature of omis- 
sion. You give a list of authors who 
received in all, ‘twenty votes or more.’ 
These authors are thirty in number, and 
one of them received nearly seven bun- 
dred votes. But among these thirty does 
not occur the name of the most perfect, 
the most original, the most exquisite of 
the American poets. The name of 
Edgar Allan Poe, does not occur.” Can 
it be that Mr. Gosse is unaware of the 
extreme rarity of independent opinion 
upon literature in this country, in his 
own, or in any other for that matter? 
Can it be that a mind so discriminating 
has failed to grasp the fact that the Critic 
has not succeeded in bracketing the 
‘‘best ten,” but the most popular 
ten American books, and does he not 
know that Poe, from the very nature of 
his genius, could never come into this 
category. To the people who are 
addicted to essays of a philosophical char- 
acter Emerson must always be popular. 
For the same reason Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scar- 
let Letter’ must always appeal to the same 
class of readers. It is never to the novel 
reader, pure and simple, that Hawthorne 
addresses himself; it is essentially to the 
student of life and manners, the student 
of the human heart, the thinker who in- 
sists upon delving for motives; to whom 
the overt actions of a man are but the 
pale simulacrum of the impulses which 
underlie the philosophy of being which 
governs them. 

It is a sufficient indication of the caliber 
of the voters to find ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” ranking above Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch 
Book” and the “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” and Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch Re- 
public ” coming at the foot of the list. 
We instantly conclude that Motley re- 
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ceives fewer votes because he has had 
fewer readers. We can not reasonably 
expect a voter to pass upon that of which 
he has no knowledge. The popularity of 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is easily ac- 
counted for. It fell upon the crest of 
an irresistible wave of fanaticism as 
intolerant as it was misinformed. In- 
trinsically the book isa failure from a 
literary standpoint. Mrs Stowe seized 
upon a special and an extreme case, and 
by her method of treatment and the 
moment at which she launched it, made 
it general in its application. It became 
the slogan of a party, and a certain 
national sentiment has crystallized around 
It. 

The groundswell of that momentous 


movement has not yet sufficiently sub-— 


sided for the work to be judged by its 
literary merit alone; when it has, pos- 
terity will estimate ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
at something like its proper value, as the 
least of Mrs. Stowe’s achievements from 
a strictly artistic point of view. 

As to General Wallace’s novel, the 
student of popular taste can not escape 
the conviction that the favor it has won is 
due, not so much to the celebrated 
chariot race, nor any of that descriptive 
work for which he has been justly praised, 
as to the fact that the story ends agree- 
ably. Very few readers would admit 
this, of course, which would make it all 
the more interesting to get at the ‘‘ bot- 
tom facts.” If General Wallace had 
left ‘Ben Hur” in the galleys, or had 
failed to liberate, at the proper moment 
the twolepers who had been so long incar- 
cerated in that loathsome tomb, we must 
believe that his book would never have 
appeared upon any of the “lists” which 
it has so persistently adorned. ‘The first 
requisite of a popular novel is that it 
shall end with two persecuted lovers 
happily united. All the rest is mere 
mise en scene. The lovers must, of course, 
be young, and provided the author takes 
no undue liberties with them, he is safe. 
He may promulgate any doctrine from 
the religion of Mahomet to the philoso- 
phy of Schopenhauer, and all is well. 
Should he kill off his lovers, he comes 
under the ban, unless he can show be- 
yond a peradventure that they are to be 
united beyond this vale of tears. But if, 
in a moment of unreasoning temerity, he 
shows them, at the end of his volume, 
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disenchanted and willing to part in a philo- 
sophical and perfectly amiable frame of 
mind his case is hopeless. He will 
never be forgiven, though he probably 
will not meet with the severest punish- 
ment which it is in the power of the public 
to inflict. On the other hand, should he 
marry his lovers in the beginning and 
show them at the last not only disen- 
chanted as to each other but as to the 
possibilities of love under any and all 
conditions, then indeed has he reached 
the utmost limit of indulgence, shown 
himself utterly depraved, and is forever 
committed to that limbo of obscurity 
where there is wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 


An extremely clever reverberation of 
male sentiment is set forth in Anna Ful- 
ler’s ‘A Literary Courtship,” in which 
the author is so far in sympathy with the 
hero that she relieves him at the last 
moment of the humiliating necessity 
of avowing his love for a writer of 
sonnets, by introducing in the nick 
of time the real author of the verses. 
The denouement is in the last degree 
traitorous to the sex, and implies such 
a concession to conditions that should 
be giving way, that it is difficult to con- 
done it even on account of the surpassing 
cleverness of the book as a whole. The 
story is written from the standpoint that 
the woman who has a past is forever de- 
barred from a place in the affections of a 
self-respecting man, even though that 
past may conceal no overt act that could 
form the basis of a specific charge; that 
a woman who is capable of writing, or 
presumably has written, a series of im- 
petuous love sonnets, showing a certain 
close acquaintance with the emotions 
which attend an absorbing passion, is no 
longer a safe object for the affections of 
any man. 

The style has all the crispness and 
lucidity of the Western atmosphere in 
which the action of the story goes 
forward, all the sparkle of sunlight on 
snow, and there is just enough of the 
story to make the reader wish it were 
longer. One would like to take it up 
where the author leaves off, and fulfill all 
the possibilities of Miss Willet, and to 
evolve some commensurate reward for 
the fellow who so amiably plays ‘‘ second 
fiddle” to Brunt’s wooing. 


In sharp contrast to this story of Anua 
Fuller’s comes one by Lillian Bell called 
‘*The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” 
The title is not especially attractive, and 
is the less so from being a trifle mislead- 
ing. It naturally suggests a chapter of 
disappointments in the life of a woman 
who has passed into the ‘‘ sere and yel- 
low,” and is forever beyond the pale of 
interest. The reader is, therefore, quite 
charmed to find that it is nothing of the 
sort ; that it is not even a story in the 
strictest acceptation of that term, but a 
series of bright, entertaining,and in some 
degree original, chapters upon the meth- 
ods, pursuits and diversions of the thing 
we call society. The author in this 
instance is distinctly not ashamed of her 
sex ; it breathes in every line, and by con- 
sequence the book contains much heart 
lore that might be pondered with profit 
by those who consider the feminine mind 
inscrutable. We should notbein danger 
of mistaking this book for one written by 
a man, even if there were no name on the 
title page. 

‘* Why is it,” the author inquires in a 
burst of impatience, that a man of sense 
lacks the ‘‘astuteness to select a wife who 
would have stood at his side, instead of 
one who lay in a wad at his feet?’’ and 
the centuries echo ‘‘Why?” In one 
place she says that ‘‘one of the devils 
cast out of the woman who had seven 
was the devil of wit,’ and again: 
‘« Strong-minded women are more easily 
persuaded than the other kind.” 

This is what George Eliot had in 
mind when she created Rosamond in 
Middlemarch. Bret Harte has got as far 
as discovering that the weak-minded ones 
can not be persuaded, but to proceed at 
once to the violent conclusion reached 
above is beyond the capability of slow- 
pacing logic. 

The old maid in this case is one of 
those women to whom the rest of man- 
kind come for solace in their sorrows and 
remedies for their mistakes; one of those 
in whom the whole world confides per- 
force, and the love affairs are those of 
other people. Her own are discreetly con- 
cealed or only so faintly suggested that 
their existence would escape the eye of any 
but the most attentive and sympathetic of 
readers. For friends she has the same 
sort of people with whom we are all 
acquainted, over whom we have puzzled 
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our brains, whose weaknesses we have 
deplored, whose follies we have derided, 
and therefore we are prepared to appre- 
ciate the astute and unsparing observa- 
tions with which these pages bristle. The 
style has also a charm of its own, indi- 
cating very delicately, but still unmistak- 
ably the character and temperament of 
the individual behind the curtain, so that 
it becomes in itself a neat bit of character 
drawing: It shows a woman who has 
passed that dreaded Rubicon which 
divides girlhood from undeniable spin- 
sterhood, accepting the fact not only 
with philosophy, but with a certain 
degree of complaisance and calling to 
those of her own sex who stand shiver- 
ing on the brink: ‘*It does not hurt, O 
Preetus ! ” 


One of the women who has been clever 
enough to avoid the impossible is Octave 
Thanet. We can not sufficiently admire 
the deftness, the artistic insight, with 
which she passes by the things that are 
out of reach of the feminine touch, and 
seizes upon those that are distinctly within 
her domain. 

You feel the truth of all that she says, 
because you understand that she is telling 
you just what she has seen, not what she 
imagines somebody else, infinitely remote 

' from her in thought and feeling, has felt. 
There are certain phases of life which are 
seen by men and women from the same 
point of view ; certain emotions and opin- 
ions which they possess in common ; and, 
so far as a man’s objective life is con- 
cerned, a woman is as much at liberty to 
observe and to reason from it as a man; 
but she can not know what lies behind it, 
save in so far as it is governed by the 
few convictions and impulses which he 
holds in common with herself. Whether 
or not Octave Thanet has reduced this to 
a formula, she realizes it fully and writes 
up toit. Atno time, even in her most 
intimate delineations of the male charac- 
ter, as for instance in ‘‘ Expiation,” does 
she pretend to be writing from the inside 
of the inaccessible. You feel that the 
picture is objective, but that it is true as 
far as it goes. 
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Her latest published work, ‘‘An Ad- 
venture in Photography,” is scarcely so 
available for illustration of this point as 
the one which preceded it. Her ‘‘ Stories 
of a Western Town,” appeared first in 
serial form and is familiar to all readers 
of magazine literature, and most of her 
admirers will readily agree that it would 
be difficult to find two more delicious bits 
of character drawing than are shown in 
Face of Failure” and ‘‘ Tommy 
and Thomas.” The lines are simple and 
the strokes few, but how distinctly each 
stands out and how perfectly all blend 
into the picture that is at once tender and 
unsparing. She tells us a few of the 
things which Nelson Forest did ; she‘does 
not attempt to explore his consciousness 
with a lighted candle; does not chase 
and pin down for inspection every fleet- 
ing thought which has visited his mind, 
or the minds of his ancestors for genera- 
tions, but notes a few of the overt follies 
for which he is responsible, and he be- 
comes a ‘‘living soul,” chivalric, lovable, 
but open to condemnation in many things. 
Tim Powell is an admirable companion- 
piece, and his proposal of marriage to 
Miss Brown on behalf of his uncle 1s 
nothing less than a stroke of genius in its 
intimate blending of the pathetic and the 
comical. 

An equally delightful picture is that of 
Tommy Fitzmaurice, the Irish lad whose 
father kept a saloon, who came at last to 
be the mayor of his town and a member 
of Congress. If these progressions were 
not so common among us; if they were 
not rather the rule than the exception 
among the residents of Western towns, 
we would be able to see that they are 
really more wonderful than anything that 
is related inthe ‘‘Arabian Nights.” Tothe 
Western mind the wonder of the meta- 
morphosis is sacrificed to the humor of it, 
and perhaps there is not a great deal lost 
in the transaction. The element of 
romanceis fully appreciated by the writer, 
who does not, however, allow it to be- 
come overpowering. The sketch has all 
the brightness and breeziness of the West 
from which it springs and all the amia- 
bility and sportive wit which inheres in 
the Irish character. 


THE OLD STORY OF MAN. 


A new life sprang up in the village 
when Britson came. The place had been 
so staid, so free from change, so covered 
with that small-town rust which makes one 
day as another. Britson built a mill, 
and the hum and burr of life that stirred 
within it impelled the people to a quicker 
footstep. And still greater than this was 
its influence felt. It was said upon the 
authority of the county judge—and no 
man should dispute this source of infor- 
mation—that old Darb Bates, who during 
twenty years had not been known to lay 
his hand to a lick of work,helped his 
wife wring out a ‘‘washing” of clothes. 
Indeed, the town’s activity did not stop 
here, as some croaking burgher express- 
ed a pessimistic fear that it might; but 
the spirit of renovation flew up one street 
and down another. Ab. Horn painted 
his fence; Buck Scroggins put a new 
latch on his gate; and the ‘‘city council” 
voted that a new windlass should be pro- 
vided for the town well. All this was due 
to the fact that Britson had settled in the 
place. 

Britson was a young fellow, and hand- 
some. Hewas an athlete. He stopped 
at a clearing where a number of men 
were rolling logs, seized a handspike and 
out-lifted a young giant who had boasted 


‘marry this race-horse man 
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that he could grab a steer by the tail and 
swing him around like a cat. This, to 
say nothing of the progress that he had 
wrought in the town, was sufficient to set 
Britson high in the good graces of the 
community. Ah, how the maidens did 
smile upon this lusty fellow! And this 
town, like all Southern municipalities, 
boasted its-handsome women. Verily, 
the belle of that section of country lived 
in this droning village. The owner of a 
race-horse had sought to woo her, but 
she had given a cool ear to his pleading. 
This startled the neighborhood. How 
could it be possible ? Old men declared 
that it must be a devout, a Christian self- 
abnegation rather than an error of judg- 
ment. No one could make such a blun- 
der. But the girl actually refused to 
It was clear 
that she was forsworn to be an old maid. 

Britson met her one evening at a 
clergyman’s house, whither a number of 
people had gone to present their respects, 
pincushions, bits of lace, slippers, cake, 
and baby clothes to the preacher and his 
wife. He was charmed with her. She 
was so fresh, so ethereal, so different 
from the maidens he had known in the 
city; and with all, she was bright and 
well-read. The evening was beautiful 
and they stood in the garden where the 
Her voice was an 
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audible perfume, and he was thrilled. 
Her thoughts were poetic, and he was 
entranced. Since coming here, he had 
felt a contempt for everything that the 
place held, but in an instant this creature 
threw the mantle of respect over the 
mouldy fogyism of the town. Her knowl- 
edge of life did not probe far enough to 
teach her that what she took to be poetry 
was an outward glitter rather than a 
warmth felt in the human heart; and yet 
she had read with closeness and had 
mused, as she believed, with wisdom. 
Come to think of it, this is a serious 
story and, therefore, must not be told 
with wanton levity. 

They stood near the calycanthus bush, 
and she spoke of the stars as though the 
subject were a new invention, and he 
listened, not to her words but to the 
sweetness of her voice. Sounds of 
laughter reached them, and he instinct- 
ively knew that the minister, with forced 
levity, had told an old joke. 

He walked home with this graceful 
creature, and the next day the hum of 
the mill was not merely a sound of indus- 
try—it was a love song. Her name, 
Zurela, was plucked from an old book, 
and the machinery softened its own harsh- 
ness by repeating it. Time now moved 
in metre, and instead of seeing sloth and 
laziness in the weedy waste of the village 
garden, he found romance and sly-lurk- 
ing beauty. The maiden who had 
wrought this change sang at evening a 
sweet song of long ago, and tremblingly 
waited for the coming of her lover. The 
silence of love is stronger than its words, 
and for hours they would sit on the veran- 
da in a happiness beyond speech, in the 
realm of sweet musing. 

They were engaged. The villagers 
were happy; the town had a sensation. 
The race-horse man was seen to stand, 
gloomy and brooding, on the public 
square ; and it was said that the circuit 
clerk, dozing in the Court House, aroused 
himself from his nap to stand at a win- 
dow and gaze at him. But was there to 
be no interruption, no jar? Could this 
honey-dew continue to fall? 

The marriage day was drawing near. 
Britson was hunting near town. His 
gun exploded and put out one of his 
eyes. The girl fainted when the news 


reached her, and she snatched her bonnet 
and would have run to Britson, but her 
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“You 


mother gently restrained her. 
must not go to him now,” she. said. 
would: simply agitate him. Be- 
sides, he is in a dark room and could not 


see you. And then there is a delicacy 
to be considered.” 

Every day she sent flowers and affec- 
tioz.ate words to him. But as time grew 
she became strangely saddened, and 
once at night her mother heard her cry 
aloud in her sleep. 

Britson was at last permitted to enter 
a lightroom. He sat in an arm chair, 
eagerly listening. The girl was coming 
to him. She came, and he sprang up 
and gazed at her in alarm. She wore a 
bandage over one eye. 

‘‘What is the matter?” 
And she, smiling, answered: 

‘*My deep love for you and my sym- 
pathy smote me. The thought that you 
had but one eye weighed upon me. I 
could bear it no longer and I put out one 
of my eyes.” 

‘“*You were foolish,” he said, with a 
dryness that shocked her. 


he asked. 


‘*T didn’t do it,’’ she replied. ‘‘It 
was my love that moved my hand.” 
‘*Well, your love was foolish. I am 


grieved. I did not intend to live here— 
I was going to take you to the city. I 
wanted my wife to be handsome. I don’t 
want to marry a one-eyed woman.” 

She stood erect in contemptuous maj- 
esty. ‘‘I dreamed three nights,” she 
said, ‘‘that at heart you were a brute. 
Now I know it.” 

She snatched off the bandage and both 
of her eyes flashed at him. He held 
out his arms, but she stepped back and 
looked at him with scorn. ‘‘It is the 
old story of man,” she said. ‘‘ He ex- 
pects his wife to be perfect but looks not 
at himself.” Opie Read. 


A cause at law was in progress before 
a justice of the peace. An old negro 
stood up as a witness. ‘‘ Are you the 
father of this boy ?” the justice asked. 

The old negro answered: ‘‘ Wall, no, 
sah, not pussonally.” 

‘¢ What!” exclaimed the justice. 

‘¢T say I ain’t his daddy pussonally. 
Dat is, I ain’t his daddy in de fust 
pusson, but in de second pusson—I’se 
his step-daddy, sah.” Fs 


4 


SEPTEMBER DAYS. 


September days—now they’s the days 
Mos’ worthy of a poet’s praise; 

Jes’ sorter sad an’ sorter sweet— 

A kind of mixtur’ hard to beat. 


All down the fence, in sunshine, nods 
The nigger-heads an’ gulden-rods; 
An’ birds, in shade above the spring, 
Ain’t yit too tired to sorter sing. 


With drooping heads an’ half-shet eyes— 
Too lazy mos’ to switch the flies— 

The cattle in the pastur’ woods 

Stand in the creek an’ chaw thar cuds. 


Amongst the dust along the road, 

An ox team slowly draws thar load; 
While jes’ beyon’, above the fiel’, 

A ga’nt hawk takes his time to wheel. 


Reflected in the sluggish stream, 

The trees in different colors gleam— 

The beeches brown, an’ black-jacks green. 
With blushin’ sumac leaves between. 


An’ all’s so still you hear the fall 
Of hickernuts, the turtle’s call, 
Or—at the house a mile away— 
The childern rompin’ at thar play. 


September days! Yes, they’s the days 
Mos’ worthy of the poet’s praise ; 
Jes’ sorter sad an’ sorter sweet— 
A kind of mixtur’ hard to beat! 
Will. T. Hale. 


A POET’S INSTINCT. 


Captain Jack Crawtord, the poet scout; 
Colonel Will Visscher, a poet without 
being a scout; and Wild Bill, a scout 
without being a poet, were playing cards 
in a Black Hills saloon when a swash- 
buckling bully from the plains entered 
the place. He had just broken a faro 
bank and was therefore wealthy ; he had 
just shot out a man’s eye and was there- 
fore gleeful. When heentered the place 
he struck the bar with his hat and swore 
that every man must take a drink. Wild 
Bill said that he didn’t mind taking some- 
thing, and Visscher made no objection 
whatever, but Crawford remarked that 
he did not drink. ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘to 
be sociable, I will take a cigar with 
you.” 

The swashbuckler looked at him scorn- 
fully and said: ‘‘ No, you’ll not take a 
cigar.” 

‘* Well, then, I’ll take a lemonade.” 

“You'll not do that; you'll take 
whisky.” 
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‘* But,” Crawford protested, ‘‘I never 
took a drink of whisky in my life.” 

‘* Well, then it’s time to take one. 
Come on here,” and he laid rude hands 
on Crawford’s garments. Then Wild 
Bill mildly protested At this the terror 
of the plains flew into a fit of fury. 
‘*Do you want to take it up?” he 
howled. It was evident that he was not 
personally acquainted with Bill. 

‘Well yes, as I haven’t anything else 
on hand at present, I believe that I feel 
a little like taking it up;” and with that 
he knocked the fellow down. And now 
the swashbuckler, though on the floor, was 
in his glory—he had an excuse to indulge 
his sentimental yearning for slaughter ; 
and he reached for his pistol. But with 
a movement flash like in its quickness, 
Bill had him covered with an iron that 
had killed twenty men. At this moment, 
a man who had just entered the saloon 
quietly remarked: ‘‘ Helloa, Wild Bill’s 
got another sucker.” 

‘*Hold on!” the terrorhowled. ‘‘ Are 
you Wild Bill?” 

‘«That’s what they call me.” 

‘Well now, I want to say that your 
friend may take wa—what he pleases. 
And to show that I’m sorter sociable in- 
clined, I’ll take a lemonade myself.” — 

This incident appealed to the quick 
instincts of Visscher. He was a tender- 
foot, and was therefore impressionable. 
A few days later he was ina mining town, 
broke. He had nothing save honor and 
appetite. Honor could take care of its- 
self, but appetite must be humored. The 
truth is, he wanted a great deal of 
‘¢ licker,” and he wanted it at once. He 
went to several saloons but no one asked 
him to drink; and he was too proud 
to hint that he ought to be invited. 
That was where honor was the enemy of 
appetite. A thought struck him ; an idea 
nimbly tripped across his poetic fancy. 
He recalled the Wild Bill incident and 
he would turn it to account. He went 
into a saloon and sat down near a table; 
he threw himself back and began to talk. 
‘« Fine lot of people out here,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Gallant and determined gang of 
men. I sawarough just now force a poor 
fellow to takea drink of whisky. Id like 
to see a man try that game on me; catch 
me pouring stuff down my throat merely 
to gratify the whim of a fool. There’s 
nobody in this town that can make me 
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take a drink. I’ve come here to foster 
the Murphy movement.” 

A lank cowboy turned from the bar 
and gave Visscher a searching look. 
‘* My friend,” said he, ‘‘ain’t you putty 
bold?” 

** You bet I’m bold.” 

‘* And you won’t take a drink ?”’ 

“No, I won’t.” 

‘* Do yqu want to know what you’ll do? 
You'll just take six right now. Come 
here.” He drew his revolver. Visscher 
began to stammer. 

‘*My friend,” said he, in the, hope 
that the fellow would make it twelve, ‘‘I 
never took a drink in my life.” 

“That so? Well, you’ll take six right 
now. Barkeeper, put six drinks on the 
bar, just a foot apart.” And when the 
barkeeper had done this, the cowboy 
added: ‘‘Now, Mr. Pinkfoot, you be- 
gin at that end and drink your way down 
here.” 

Visscher mumbled that he had left his 
pistol at the hotel. 

**T don’t care anything about your 
pistol ; drink your way down here.” 

Visscher made the journey, with but a 
breath between each glass, and the cow- 
boys roared with laughter; but a chill 
fell upon their mirth when Visscher 
remarked : 

‘*Gentlemen, if ‘you’ll have these 
glasses filled again, I’ll drink my way 
back.” O. R. 


ON AN OLD MINIATURE. 


She’s a winsome little beauty, 
Is this smiling debutante, 

Dainty dimples, veloutes, 
And—my great grandmother’s aunt. 


For some skillful, Old-World painter 
On this ivory ellipse 

Limned her features (none the fainter 
For a century’s eclipse). 


When Colonial days were gliding 
Down the current of the years, 
And our cities still saw striding 
Through their streets red grenadiers ; 


Ere at Lexington the battle 
Clamor burst upon the breeze, 

And the shot was fired whose rattle 
Rang around the rolling seas. 


For she lived when in Great Britain 
Congreve, Wycherly or Gay, 
Each had very lately written 
An extremely naughty play. 
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Shortly after Swift, satiric, 
Corresponding with Vanessa, 

Broke her heart, for love’s empiric, 
Though he loved he could distress her. 


With in France a Bourbon reigning, 
Portly, pompous, double-chinned, 

Regal recklessness maintaining, 
Sinning as his fathers sinned. 


Many a time she watched the planting 
Of tobaczo—indigo— 

In the fields that now are flaunting 
Cotton’s wealth of driven snow. 


Many a time the slaver schooner 
She saw slipping up the creek, 
While some red-sashed, swart marooner 
Conned her passage from the peak. 


Many atime, in patch and powder, 
Did she hear the viols ring, 

With her proud head carried prouder, 
In the minuet’s stately swing. 


Gaudy beaux, in vests brocaded, 
And with long hair sleekly tied, 
Flitted round her, serenaded, 
Every artifice applied. 


And no wonder they adored her— 
Such a high-heeled little quaeen— 
Sought her, served her and implored her, 
Sitting silken and serene. 


But there’s one thing that disturbs me, 
Gazing now upon her face, 

Plagues, perplexes and perturbs me, 
As its loveliness I trace : 


How could such a winsome beauty, 
Such a youthful debutante— 
Dainty dimples, yeawr veloutes — 
Be my great grandmother's aunt? 
Val. Starnes. 


IN A COTTON FIELD. 


In the cotton field they stand, the girls 
in blue plaid dresses with pink sunbon- 
nets pushed back from their faces ; the 
men in coats and hats brown as the 
partridge that, whirring upward, disap- 
pears above the yellow-leaved hickories. 
The brook at the foot of the hill hurries 
on, bearing crimson leaves to the blue 
ocean. The mocking-bird on the sway- 
ing spray shakes from its throat a shower 
of music. The rabbit, leaping from its 
hiding place in the brown grass, disap- 
pears among the ferns on the brookside. 

In the cotton field the stalks bear 
bronzed bolls; from each one drops snow 
—the ‘‘snow of Southern summers.” 
The leaves are crisp and yellow; they 
whisper together as they meet in the 
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rows. Men go from the field to the 
wagon, bearing cream-tinted hampers 
heaped high with milk-white cotton. The 
oxen, shaking their white-oak bows, 
gaze around with placid eyes. A golden 
butterfly palpitates above a purple blos- 
som in the corner of the zigzag fence. 
Clusters of jet black pokeberries droop 
from their bloody stems. 

They are together in the cotton field— 
he and she. Filling his sun-browned 
hand with soft lint, he stoops and softly 
dropsits clustered whiteness into the great 
basket. His eyes do not follow his hand ; 
they see only the girl. On the other 
side of the cotton stalk she stands with 
downcast eyes. Her slender fingers are 
pulling the fleecy cotton from the open 
boll. 

The great red sun drops behind the 
purple peaks of a far-away mountain. A 
star shines forth in the tender sky. 

A gadding vine encircles the cotton 
stalk ; the vine bristles with briers. One 
pierces her hand; a drop of blood falls 
on the cotton she holds. A large sun- 
browned hand is outstretched across the 
cotton stalk. A little hand is folded 
within two hands, tender and strong ; is 
lifted to a bearded lip, caught to a beat- 
ing heart. Another star comes out— 
life’s star. 

Eleanor Churchill Gibbs. 


THE SECRET. 


Two little, dear little, plump little faces ; 
Pressed quite close are their sweet, rosy 
cheeks; 
One little face of tears shows the traces, 
While a voice from the other face speaks: 


“ [’ve such a dear little, new little sister! ” 
“ But I’ve got none!” sighed the sad little 
face. 
“Then,” said the first, as she patted and kissed 


her, 
“T’ll tell where we found ours, for nurse 
knows the place.” 


‘Nurse says (truly) they grow in the garden, 
Just like the flowers, when nobody sees; 

If it’s sunny they grow up and harden 
Into great boys that can climb up in trees. 


“ Boys, they are veg’tables, nurse says you'll 
find ’em 
Out in the cabbages Timothy igh 
But O, if you want such a dear baby svster, 
You look for her, nurse says, under the rose.’ 


Cora Stuart Wheeler. 
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He made the earth in his all-knowing way, 
Made it and rested on the seventh day. 


Then, in pursuance of the mighty plan, 
He made a livirg thing, created Man. 


Rested again, one task remained to do— 
’T was done— He had created Woman, too! 


Since then, though all is right. all for the best— 
Since then, nor God nor man has had a rest! 
Stanley Waterloo. 


ETCHINGS. 


I.—A PICTURE. 


It is just after sunset and nature is 
lighted by that afterglow which seems for 
a moment to gild our very souls. Then 
as the glow, fast melts into twilight’s 
grayish hue, it leaves us with the lonely 
feeling which heralds sleep. 

A lawn where every blade of grass 
seems tipped with gold stretches around 
a low-roofed cottage, under the eaves of 
which the swallows are settling; the 
whole crowned by a gray-blue sky and 
tinged with that afterglow which just at 
twilight comes from somewhere—per- 
haps from heaven. 

Down upon the grass with chubby legs 
outstretched, and half hidden by some 
wayward blades sits a child. A gentle 
breeze stirs the golden curls upon the 
drooping head—or are angels toying 
with the crown of babyhood? The face 
with its downcast eyes and pouting lips 
is lit with its own expression. 

What problem is the baby solving? 
What means the knitted brow and faint 
shadow of a coming smile? 

With bare arms bent the baby holds in 
dimpled hands a ball colored in nursery 
hues of blue and red and yellow. Clasp- 
ing it tightly to his heaving, rosy breast, 
the baby tries to thrust one rigid finger 
into a newly-discovered hole. All for- 
gotten are the lately dazzling colors of 
the ball’s gay coat, and even the mys- 
terious whistle that comes from the little 
disc just where the bright stripes meet 
has no longer any charm; for baby mind 
and ears and eyes are all absorbed with 
what’s inside. 

Yes, there must be something within 
the great, dark space which fills those 
rubber walls. What can it be? Some- 
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thing ; and the baby looks and longs for 
—something. 

What’s inside our toys, oh, men and 
women? What makes us think and 
love and pray? What makes the baby 
smile? The soul within us tells us it is— 
something. What is the soul? All the 
wise men’s thoughts and the lover’s sighs 
and sinner’s prayers and infant’s smiles 
tells us is—something. 

Down ‘on our knees beside the baby in 
the grass, let us guard it, watch it. 
Don’t let it break the bauble to find the 
charm ; don’t let the rubber walls be 
torn asunder, and those sweet eyes see 
nothing. 


II.—HISTORIC MYSTERIES. 


A pilgrim at the shrine of learning 
lingered while the priestess Clio, swing- 
ing her censer to and fro, chanted the 
history of the world. The rising incense 
ever and anon formed itself into the 
scenes of which the muse was singing, 
and the pilgrim kneeling in the shadow 
watched and listened. 

Now a glad girl is sporting in the sil- 
very haze, while above this beautiful figure 
looms a gloomy thing; and see, as the 
vision tosses back her head in mirth, a 
shadow falls across the alabaster throat— 
Clio chants the fate of Mary Stuart. 

The chant goes on, and now another 
face is struggling to reveal itself, blurred 
even as it is revealed by the mystic fumes. 
Priestess, whose features would thy in- 
cantation hide? But hold, a moving hand 
wields now a trackless pen—hear the 
chant: 

‘*Strong arms have wielded swords; 
unheeded by the world those arms have 
fallen powerless. Great souls have sung 
of man and God, and touched the grand- 
est chords of life! The deeds of heroes, 
the psalms of life, go by unheeded. Man 
is solving riddles. Think on, ye living 
world ; dig in the musty depths of ages, 
unheedful of the song, dissect the bird. 
Students of the script, not word, know ye 
the man? Aye, treasure your hoarded 
letters, and in time come to identify the 
writer—Junius. 

_ The chant goes on. 

Framed in the rising incense appears 
a youth in garb of German peasant. 
The sweet, sad face looks up appeal- 
ingly ; the delicate hands clasp a folded 
page. Ah, that letter which tells so 
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much and after all so little. Harken to 
the chant: ‘‘ Born of unknown parents, 
bred in darkness, obscurity fit for an un- 
claimed child ; yet when the eyes were 
blinded by the long night of imprison- 
ment, thrust out into the glare of free- 
dom. For a little while the dwarfed 
mind was allowed to grow, for a little 
while the man struggled to regain his lost 
place in the world, and then the dark- 
ness yawned again and snatched its prey. 
There in the obscurity of death was lost 
forever the identity of Kasper Hauser.” 

The chant broke here in sobs and 
wails, the pilgrim started up: the 
student had been dreaming. 

Camille Fairchild. 


LOVE CAME BACK AT FALL O’ DEW. 


Love came back at fall o’ dew, 
Playing his old part; 

But I had a word or two 
That would break his heart: 


“ He who comes at candlelight 
That should come before, 
Must betake him to the night 

From a barred door.” 


This the word that made us part, 
In the fall o’ dew; 
This the word that broke his heart— 
Yet it broke mine, too! 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


PLANTATION PROVERBS. 


“Tt doan’ pay to do much talkin’ w’en you’m 
mad enuff to choke, 

’Kase de word dat stings de deepes’ am de one 
dat’s nebber spoke; 

Let de udder fellow wrangle till de stohm am 
blowed away, 

Den he’ll do a pile of thinkin’ bout de things 
you didn’t say. 


“’Tisn’t de chap dat allus kickin’ kase de worl’ 
ain’t jis’ his size 

Dat’ll lib on roas’ed possum in dat lan’ beyon 
de skies; 

Dar’s a likely soht ob blessin’ eben wid de 
hardes’ lot, 

But de one dat looks de bigges’ am de one you 
habn’t got. 


“ Spec’ de gray squir’] snubs de chipmunk ’kase 
his color ain't jist right, 

But we’n guns bang in de wood lot, chipmunks 
sleeps de bes’ at night ; 

’Bout de smahtes’ chap I know on is de one dat 
doan’ git leff, 

Kase he spen’s his loafin’ minnits gittin 
‘quainted wid hisself.” 

A, K. Stewart. 
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